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© Quick action pays off 
as she rescues New 
Hampshire man having 
a heart attack 


By KEVIN KYLE 
Managing Editor 


hen she was nearly hit head-on 
by a driver who had crossed into 
her lane, she thought it was just 


a case of another bad Merrimack Valley 
driver. But when she looked in her mirror 
and saw the car rolling slowly along the side 
of the road, she said something inside told 
her to turn around. 

Marcia Stulsky is glad she did. The other 
driver, Richard W. Olmsted, 49, from 
Londonderry, N.H., had suffered a heart 
attack, and according to police and fire 
officials, would have died ifnot for Stulsky’s 
actions. 

Stulsky, 25, an NECC student from 
Methuen said she ran up to the car, ready to 
berate the man for his poor driving. 

“I was pissed off and was yelling ‘what’s 
wrong with you,’” she said. But when she 
got up close to thé car, she could clearly see 


tudent saves man’s life 


Courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune 


MARCIA STULSKY 
Olmsted was in some kind of trouble. 


“When I got closer I could see him lean- 
ing on the steering wheel,” Stulsky said. 


“The car was rolling very slew! so I put it 
See LIFE, page 4 


Ed. board pushes 
honors college 


Musicians get ready for concert 


M. Candiano photo 
STUDENTS FROM the Chorus and Performance Ensemble rehearse 
for their upcoming spring concert set for Sunday, May 4 at 2 p.m. in 


the Bentley Library. 


Lottery winner's life 
may never be same 


@ But she tries to keep 
it as normal as possible 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


for an NECC accounting student as she 

cooked her husband’s favorite pork chop 
dinner in the dilapidated home she grew up 
in, in the Arlington section of Methuen. 

Five minutes later her whole world 
changed, as she read the local newspaper 
and matched six winning lottery numbers 
with the ticket she held. 

Forty-six-year old Paula Moore realized 
she had won “something.” The something 
turned out to be $42 million. 

* Moore had purchased several “quick- 


I was an ordinary Wednesday evening 


pick” tickets and played her favorite birth- 
day numbers at Ted’s Mobil station on 
Route 28 on Friday, March 14 at the begin- 
ning of spring break. She and her husband 
Billy, then spent a day at Foxwoods, where 
Moore won $800 before proceeding on to 
Atlantic City where her luck seemed to run 
out. 

The couple returned home Tuesday night 
and watched the ll p.m. news where they 
learned that a mystery man had called the 
service station claiming he had the winning 
ticket to the Friday night Big Game. 

Moore didn’t bother to check her tickets 
and spent the following day like every other 
Wednesday. She went bowling, shopped at 
the market and at 4 p.m. bought a newspa- 
per and headed home to make dinner. 

When she checked the six numbers in 
the paper, she said she knew she had a 
winner and called her husband telling him 

See JOB, page 5 


®@ NECC’s president 
wants everyone to be 
able to participate 


By GEORGE R.SCIONE 
Editor 


leges, students aspiring to get a Harvard 

or Williams College education may soon 
be able to attend Commonwealth College, a 
public institution for honors students, which 
might also lead to the strengthening of 
NECC’s honors programs. 

Aaron Spencer, a member of the state 
board of higher education, envisions this 
honors public college without tenure and 
without remedial education. There are some 
concerns from other state institutions, how- 
ever. 

“The idea of trying to create a special 
college with high standards I think has 
some merit to it,” said President David 
Hartleb. “I worry that it is going to drain 
resources from the rest of us, however. That 
concern really hasn’t been addressed.” 

With an elite public college, Hartleb 
feels bright students might skip two years 
at the community college level and jump 


IE a state loaded with elite private col- 


David Hartleb 


“I worry that it is 
going to drain 
resources from the rest 


of us, however. That 
concern really hasn’t 
been addressed.” 


right into the four-year institution, which 
due .to state funding, would be more afford- 
able than private colleges. 

“The motivation, of course, is to create a 
special quality place for honor students to 
go here in Massachusetts, and an alterna- 
tive that someone recommended I like bet- 
ter,” Hartleb said. 

“That is the goal, to create a place for 
honor students to go. We must have an 
honors program with certain standards at 
every state college and community college 
for the first two years that transfers into the 
UMass Amherst honors program at the 
junior year. ” 

This alternative was mentioned at the 
last board subcommittee meeting. With 10 
proposals already on the table, Spencer 

See COLLEGE, page 4 


Quote of the Day 


“It was really traumatic. I 
was crying and I kept 
swearing at the guy and 
yelling don’t die, I don’t 
know you,” she said. 

Marcia Stulski, page 1 
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Private college alternative 


Let’s go public instead 


@ A statewide honors 
program may be just 
what the Board of 
Higher Ed. orders 


ing with Gov. William Weld’s phi- 

losophy of public higher educa- 
tion as a last resort, the state’s Board of 
Higher Education has stepped to the 
plate and hit a Weld curveball out of 
the park. 

Board member Aaron Spencer has 
opened many eyes since his first pro- 
posal last year, regarding an elite pub- 
lic college which would match the edu- 
cation obtained in the numerous state- 
wide private institutions. 

The Commonwealth College concept 
proposes to provide students with a 
public liberal arts college devoted en- 
tirely to an honors environment com- 
parable to that of Williams College. 

With many proposals on the table, 
from placing the college in the Orchard 
Hills section of UMass Amherst to North 


} inally after so many years of work- 


Adams or Fitchburg State colleges trans- 
forming their entire campuses into the 
Commonwealth College, there is one 
solution everyone can agree on. 

At the last meeting of the board’s 
subcommittee, Spencer added one more 
proposal to the table, which he feels 
will be best for all of Massachusetts’ 
state colleges. 

Rather than just having one public 
honors college with no links to the 
other state colleges, it might be best to 
have small “feeder” programs at every 
state college, including community 
colleges.. 

After two years a student can then 
transfer to this elite college or stay in 
their current program and earn a Com- 
monwealth Scholars degree. 

This is the plan Spencer and most of 
his fellow board members feel has the 
best chance of passing in the legisla- 
ture, as well as the best plan for the 
entire state. We agree and urge that 
NECC resurrect its dormant honors 
program task force and get to work on 
its own project now. 


Great job by NECC student 
in saving another's life 


@ Student’s heroic deed 
shouldn’t go unnoticed 


ECC criminal justice student, 
Now Stulsky, risked her life 

to save someone else’s on a 
busy highway. This random act of kind- 
ness occurred in a society people say 
doesn’t care about one another. 

Although Stulsky made an attempt 
to prove these critics wrong, everybody 
who sped by ignoring the situation 
proved them right. 

Stulsky stuck her neck out to help 
someone she didn’t even know. Origi- 
nally getting out of the car to repri- 
mand the driver for his erratic driving, 
she immediately changed her views 
upon realizing he needed help. 

Unlike all the people worrying they’d 
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be late for work, school or even lunch, 
she was on her knees helping another 
person to live. 

It’s about time people set their pri- 
orities. Late for work, so what. A person 
like the one Stulsky saved is more 
important than anything else. He is a 
human being - flesh and blood like the 
rest of us — and that fact alone should 
have caused at least one other person 
along Route 110 that day to stop and 
help. 

The fact that no one else pulled over 
to help until Stulsky flagged them down 
is disgusting. 

She deserves a lot of credit, proving 
that young adults aren’t necessarily 
the ones who need to look in the mirror 
and soul search. Great job, Marcia. 


Save The Planet 


For our 
environment’s sake, 
please recycle this 
newspaper when 
you’re done with it. 

Thanks. 
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Internet is striving 
to carve its niche 


® Web surfers need a 
more discriminating eye 
when going online 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Editor 


ithout question, the Internet 
makes valuable contributions in 
the simplification of many rou- 


tine tasks. Both the sixth grader looking for 
information on the Pyramids for a report 
and the weary executive sending documents 
to important clients benefit from the tech- 
nology. Many issues get lost in the sur- 
rounding hype of the Internet, however, 
which cause the typical web browser a 
variety of problems. 

The remote control allows people to skip 
through tedious commercials during their 
favorite shows. Many people now spend 
countless hours logging onto an online 
service to check out home pages of every- 
thing from Chevrolet to Apple Jacks. Ini- 
tially, it might seem exciting to check out a 
page on Nike, but in the end, it is nothing 
more than an advertisement. It seems like 
society is thrilled by the idea that one can 
now view things on a new medium, despite 
the fact they would never have any interest 
in it otherwise. 

Many believe the Internet will replace all 
existing forms of technology before long. 
History points to more likely outcomes. 
Horses gave way to boats and trains, which 
led to cars and air travel. All of these forms 
of transportation still exist, but they have 


found their appropriate place in society,. 


something the Internet has yet to do. The 
invention of air travel led to ideas like that 
of the Jetsons, when commuters would take 
little airplanes to work everyday. These 
ideas are overambitious. The Internet will 
become a more useful tool when its role 
becomes more clearly defined. 

On the same note, the pony express 
became the telegraph and was replaced by 
the telephone and faxes. Now email pro- 
vides easier communication than ever. With 
the exception of the pony express, which is 
now the United States Postal Service, all of 
these forms of communication still exist in 
their own right. 

An article from the Associated Press 
cited the Internet as needing its ‘Jack Benny.’ 
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Opinion Column 


Back in the early days of television, The 
“Lucky Strike Show,” starring Jack Benny 
was one of the most popular radio shows in 
the country. When the program made the 
conversion from radio to television, people 
found themselves rushing out to by a tele- 
vision set. This serves as a large part of how 
TV madeits way into every home in America. 
The gist of the article stated that the Internet 
needs an equivalent which will prompt 
everyone in the country to not only have a 
computer in the home, but to be glued to it 
at all times online. 

Various television shows, such as “Ho- 
micide,” is already making the conversion 
to the Internet. It features different abili- 
ties, such as altering an episode so it con- 
centrates more on the viewer’s favorite 
character. While this notion seems unique - 
and impressive, it seems silly that one 
would log on to the Internet for a few more 
moments with your favorite “Homicide” 
character. 

The Internet allows people to contact 
one another, indiscriminately of age, sex 
and race. While this keeps discrimination 
to minimum, it also allows for predators to 


search for young and naive prey. Many 


cases have come up, in which the Internet 
has allowed stalkers to get information and 
use it for sex, kidnapping or worse. While 
these things may have happened anyway in 
one way or another, chat rooms have proven 
to be dangerous at times. 

Children rarely can be taught not to give 
out information to strangers, mostly be- 
cause it is the children that know about the 
Internet in the home. Most parents don’t 
know what their children are doing online. 

Laws have tried to do the job of parents, 
such as the telecommunications act which 
is still pending, but worries of violating free 
speech hamper the processes. These loop- 
holes allow children easy access to pornog- 
raphy, newsletters from the KKK and other 
information that may make its mark on 
impressionable young minds. 

As the Internet carves its niche on the 
world, people should use a discriminating 
eye when logging on. Parents need to edu- 
cate themselves to protect their children. 
Eventually the Internet will toneitself down 
and be utilized primarily for making lives 
easier for consumers, providing informa- 
tion and making communication easier 
than ever. 
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New England’s garbage dump? 


® State imports trash 
to burn from other 
areas; where is the end 
of this insanity? 


as the Merrimack Valley become a 
H garbage dump for the rest of New 
England? 

Most people who live in this area don’t 
realize just how big this industry is. A closer 
look at all the garbage trucks along routes 
93, 495, and 125 and where they are head- 
ing would reveal that garbage is indeed 
being shipped into the Merrimack Valley 
from very far away. How far away? And how 
much? 

Rhode Island banned municipal incin- 
erators as an unacceptable risk to public 
health in 1992. So now they ship trash here 
to be burned. Vermont banned municipal 
landfills, so they ship much of their trash 
here. Garbage trucks have arrived here from 
as far away as New Jersey and New York to 
dump trash on a spot tonnage basis. 

There are three large trash incinerators 
in the lower Merrimack Valley located within 
a seven-mile radius. Together these three 
incinerators have a burn capacity of a mind- 
boggling 1.4 million tons of trash a year. 
The daily capacity breaks down as follows: 

Ogden-Martin (Haverhill): 1650 tons per 
day 

NESWC (North Andover): 1500 

Ogden-Martin (Lawrence): 712 

If this weren’t enough, Lawrence has the 
distinction of hosting an additional medi- 
cal waste incinerator, currently the largest 
in New England, located in the middle of 
South Lawrence near Sacred Heart Church. 

Licensed to burn 1950 pounds of medi- 
cal waste per hour, 24 hours a day, it seems 
like small stuff compared to the three mu- 
nicipal trash incinerators- except that medi- 
cal waste is also known in the industry as 
“red bag” or infectious waste. 

Indeed one has to wonder at the wisdom 
of someone’s having permitted this indus- 
try to locate itself in a thickly settled area 
within close range of schools, homes, and 
businesses. 

So what’s wrong with incinerators? Af- 
ter all, people say, we have to do something 
with all the trash we produce. The wording 
of the Rhode Island law that banned incin- 
erators in 1992 cited the numerous health 
hazards, and went on to say, “...incinera- 
tion of solid waste is the most costly method 
of waste disposal with known and unknown 
escalating costs which would place sub- 
stantial and unreasonable burdens on both 
state and municipal budgets.” 

What are the health hazards of incinera- 
tors? It is widely accepted that the heaviest 
industrial air polluters are municipal incin- 
erators, along with coal-fired power plants. 
And while it’s true that incinerators are 
equipped with scrubbers and precipitators 
' to trap some of the pollutants going up the 
stack, the problem centers not so much on 
smoke as on gasses. 

The Greater Boston Physicians for Social 
Responsibility represents over 2,800 physi- 
cians and health care professionals. In their 
report entitled, “Health Effects of Incinera- 
tors,” they state the following: “We know 
that exposure to the substances emitted, 
landfilled, and concentrated by incinera- 
tion cause a wide variety of health prob- 
lems. Heavy metals such as lead, mercury, 
and cadmium are emitted by incinerators. 

“Heavy metals are troublesome because 
they are not destroyed in the incinerating 
process, but are issued into the atmosphere 
or landfilled as ash in a concentrated form. 
When burned at a high enough tempera- 
ture, most metals turn into gas. Removal of 
vapors by filters or precipitators is incom- 
plete.” 

The process of incineration affects more 
than just air quality. Ash is a by-product of 
the combustion of trash. One of the more 
popular misconceptions about the incin- 
eration process is that garbage is magically 
vaporized into nothingness. The fact is that 
about 30 percent of it is left as ash. Toxins 
are more highly concentrated in ash and 


Human-made mountain 


ONE VIEW of Haverhill’s Ogden-Martin trash plant, which sits on the banks of the Merrimack River. 


must be landfilled. 

The gargantuan ash pile at the Ogden- 
Martin plant on Route 495 in Haverhill is 
about 175 feet high and growing. It may 
even be the highest hill in Haverhill. But 
those old enough to have gray hair will 
remember when the site was flat. And 
there’s no telling how many noxious chemi- 
cals may have leached out into the 
Merrimack River. 

Of course, smokestack emissions and 
ash toxicity are tested. And the methods are 
both complex and controversial. For ex- 
ample, the EPA, instead of doing its own 
testing for ash toxicity, relies on test results 
submitted by the incinerator company. 

And clean air standards are in question. 
For example, Jefferson H. Dickey of the 
Physicians for Social Responsibility wrote a 
report entitled “No Room to Breathe: Par- 
ticulate Air Pollution and Excess Mortal- 
ity.” 

Init, he writes, “The bulk of the evidence 
now demonstrates that the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards, set by the Clean Air Act, 
are inadequate to protect the public health.” 

The bottom line is that trash is big 
business. Massachusetts is a net importer 
of trash, burning more than 400,000 tons of 
trash from out of state in addition to its 
own. And according to local environmental 
groups, our three area incinerators burn 41 
percent of the state’s trash. One would 
think that would be enough. But the indus- 


try is doing what all industries do: trying to 
expand and increase their profits. 

Mayor ‘Rurak of Haverhill provoked a 
firestorm of criticism two years ago when 
he implemented a new 20-year contract 
with Ogden-Martin, with no public hear- 
ings and no formal proposal submitted by 
the company, even though the new con- 
tract included provisions for Ogden-Martin 
to expand its capacity from the current 
1650 tons per day to 2450- as well as allow 
it to start burning 90,000 tons of sludge per 
year, only 12,000 tons of it from Haverhill. 

In defending his vigorous support of the 
new contract, the mayor reminded the citi- 


zens of Haverhill that the plant did not 


come into the city during his administra- 
tion, and that not to have signed the con- 
tract would have left the city in a worse 
position. 

How much is enough? With the new 
proposal to build a power plant in Dracut, 
it is obvious that our civic leaders have 
allowed these kinds of industries to prolif- 
erate, and there seems to be no limit to how 
much farther they will go. An informed and 
involved citizenry is the only reliable safe- 
guard against shortsightedness and unre- 
strained abuses: the Merrimack Valley need 
not become even more ofa dumping ground 
for the region than it already is. 

Of course, it’s easy to blame politicians. 
But we hired them. And to villify them is to 
avoid our own responsibilities. I’m glad I’m 
not the one whose job it is to decide what to 
do with trash. There’s no way of getting rid 
of all these mountains of trash that our 
society produces without impacting the 
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More Trouble Ahead? 


How much is enough? 
With the new proposal 
to build a power plant 
in Dracut, it is obvious 
that our civic leaders 
have allowed these 
kinds of industries to 
proliferate, and there 
seems to be no limit to 
‘how much farther they 
will go. 


environment and making people mad and 
sick. (I have asthma, so for me this question 
is no mere intellectual exercise in abstrac- 
tions.) 

The sensible answer for society, of course, 
is not to make so much trash in the first 
place, and to recycle what we do produce. 
But this will take a major change in people’s 
attitudes. We all breathe the air. We all 
drink water. The cancer rate is soaring, and 
respiratory illnesses and allergies have be- 
come commonplace even in young chil- 
dren. We all have a personal stake in this. 

Editor’s note: 

Mark Palermo is an English as a Second 
Language professor. 
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Dance show 
continues 
next weekend 


A hae Still Point Dance Com- 
pany of Northern Essex 
Community College contin- 
ues its annual spring per- 
formances on Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 2 and 3, at 7:30 
p.m. 

The jazz choreography of 
Jacqui Young, artistic direc- 
tor of the Haverhill Center 
for the Performing Arts, will 
be featured in four works 
with music ranging from 
Michael Jackson to Rage 
Against the Machine. Her 
new work, “Station,” is set 
to music by Melissa 
Etheridge. 

Choreography by Adri- 
enne Mincz, dance with Pe- 
ter Dimuro and Associates, 
will include “Wind,” a mod- 
ern jazz piece set to the con- 
temporary fiddle music of 
Ashley MaclIssac, and two 
additional pieces with mu- 
sic by Rusted Root. 

Modern dance will be rep- 
resented by the works of 
choreographer Elaine Ma- 
whinney, director of dance 
at Northern Essex. Students 
will perform to “Offering” 
and “Ceremony,” set to 
music by Samuel Barber and 
Narada Wilderness. 

Student choreography 
will be represented by “Let 
It Be” a collaborative effort 
between graduate David 
Bibeau and Rachel 
Harriman. 

All performances will be 
held in the Sport & Fitness 
Center on the college’s Hav- 
erhill campus. Tickets, 
which are available at the 
door, are $7 with a $2 dis- 
count for students and se- 
niors. 


NECC to host 
accountants’ 
institute 


he Center for Business 

and Industry is offering 
Continuing Professional 
Education (CPE) courses for 
accountants during the 
month of May. 

Upcoming courses in- 
clude: 

Pension & Profit Sharing 
Plans, which covers the dra- 
matic changes generated by 
the Small Business Protec- 
tion Act of 1996. Subjects 
will include: IRA’s, SEP’s, 
prohibited transactions, 
taxation of distribution, 
compensation, and limits of 
benefits. The speaker will 
be Attorney Peter Knox of 
Brookline. 

The class meets Tuesday, 
May 20, from 8:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. and carries four 
CPE hours. The cost is $50. 

IRS Center Tour & Panel 
is a tour of the IRS Service 
Center in Andover. Partici- 
pants will meet with people 
who administer the tax laws 
and operate the center. They 
will be available for open 
discussion, questions and 
problem analysis. A panel 
discussion is also included. 

The class meets Thurs- 
day, May 22, from 9:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. and carries 3 
CPE hours. The cost is $17. 
NOTE: this class meets at 
the IRS Service Center in 
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Student saves man’s life on Rte. 110 


@ continued from page 1 


into park and tried to find his 
pulse.” 

When she realized he didn’t 
have a pulse, she pulled Olmsted 
as far out of the car as she could, 
ripped open his shirt and began 
performing CPR. 

“It was really traumatic. I was 
crying and I kept swearing at the 
guy and yelling ‘don’t die, I don’t 
know you,’” Stulsky said. 

She said she was able to con- 
vince another commuter to call 
911, but that it was 10 or 15 min- 
utes between the time she first 
began CPR and the time paramed- 
ics arrived. 

According to Lt. Michael E. 
Hatem of the Methuen Police De- 
partment, the timing of the inci- 
dent prolonged the response time 
of rescuers. 

At the time of the accident, the 
city was involved with a high pro- 
file incident involving a child who 
was reported missing since the 
night before by his mother. 

“We were stripped of coverage 
because of the search for the miss- 
ing boy. We had television news 
crews here and helicopters, and 
when we got this call about the 
heart attack on Route 110, I didn’t 
know what we were going to do,” 
Hatem said. “She deserves a pat on 
the back.” 

Stulsky said the paramedics told 
her they had to revive Olmsted 
again on the way to the hospital 
and if it wasn’t for her, he would 
have died. 


Olmsted is now in the Cardiac 
Care Unit at Holy Family Hospital 
in Methuen. His condition is being 
withheld at the request of the 
family. 

Stulsky said she has visited him 
twice in the hospital. 

“They wouldn’t let me in at 
first because I wasn’t family, but 
when I told them who I was, they 
called the man’s wife and she said 
it was OK.” 

She said she has not yet met 
Olmsted’s wife, but that they were 
trying to make arrangements to 
meet soon. 

Olmsted works as an engineer 
at MKS Instruments in Methuen 
and was on his way to another 
MKS building located in Lawrence 
when the attack happened. 

Stulsky, who is a mother of 
three, said she learned CPR at the 
IRS in Andover, where she works 
as a security guard. She also works 
for the Lawrence Police Depart- 
ment Juvenile Division as a coun- 
selor and takes four classes at 
NECC, where she is a criminal 
justice major. 

“I still can’t believe I did this,” 
Stulsky said, adding she believed 
it happened to her for a reason, 
though she does not know what 
that reason is. 

She said she has learned from 
this experience. 

“I think people take things for 
granted too often,” she said. “I’m 
not taking things for granted any- 
more.” 

Stulsky said if she encountered 
another situation like this she is 


New Nile Orchestra 
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STUDENTS AND staff are treated to a special concert 
by an Ethiopian-inspired jazz group at both campuses 
in a visit sponsored by Student Activities recently. 


sure she would react the same 
way, but she hopes she doesn’t 
have to. 


“I hope I never have to encoun- 
ter another situation like it,” she 
said. 


New Commonwealth College may start soon 
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Bradford’s Transfer 
Admissions Counselor 


Kathy Bresnahan 


can answer your questions. 


For Information 
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¢ continued from page 1 
tossed in an 11th which would 
create the Commonwealth College 
on a separate part of the UMass 
Amherst campus while also creat- 
ing a feeder program on the other 
state campuses. 

Students in the feeder program 
would be encouraged to transfer 
to Commonwealth College after 
they complete their sophomore 
year. 

“Part of what’s on the table is 
establishing a uniform honors 
program in all the state colleges,” 
Spencer said. “You'll have a North- 
ern Essex or Fitchburg State com- 
monwealth scholars program, 
where students can transfer right 
into the Commonwealth College 
program after their sophomore 
year or remain in their college and 
earn a Commonwealth Scholars 
Degree.” 

Four advantages regarding 
UMass Amherst as the location, 
according to Spencer, are: 

~Y UMass Amherst’s well- 
known honors program is popu- 
lar with students in the state; 

V UMass Amherst’s participa- 
tion in a five college consortium, 
which could keep costs of the new 
college down because of access to 
faculty and library resources at 
the other institutions, including 
Amherst and Smith Colleges; 

VY UMass Amherst’s Orchard 
Hill section, a scenic corner of the 
campus, which several board mem- 
bers like; 

V and UMass Amherst Presi- 
dent William M. Bulger’s political 
clout, which has the best chance 
of getting a new $10 million aca- 
demic building and a stronger re- 
cruitment effort directed at top 
students through the legislature, 
according to Spencer. 

Another proposal on the table 
is to separate, or have the entire 
Commonwealth College by itself, 
not on another state campus. 
North Adams State College has 
already volunteered to transform 
its campus entirely into the elite 
public college. 


see ees ae eae ewees 


Ina story published in the April 
11 issue of “The Chronicle of 
Higher Education,” North Adams 
President Thomas D. Aceto insists 
that, “many students want a small 
campus where the entire institu- 
tion is an honors college. We are 
committing the entire institution 
to this goal.” 

Several public universities have 
honors colleges, but only a few 
states, namely Florida and Mary- 
land, have campuses entirely de- 
voted to honors education. 

“I think in some way having all 
the colleges involved is best for 
the state,” Hartleb said. “I have 
read about it (feeder proposal), I’m 
not sure where, but when I read it 
I thought ‘this is a pretty sharp 
idea.’ Just because it allows so 
many more people to participate, 
and I think it accomplishes its 
purpose.” 

Aside from North Adams, 
Fitchburg, Framingham, Bridge- 
water and Mass College of Art 
have all tossed their names into 
the mix. 

“The process is moving along 
very well,” Spencer said. “Since 
the inception of the idea, it has 
opened an extraordinary amount 
of dialogue. The board’s subcom- 
mittee regarding this matter will 
present a formal proposal to the 
full board sometime in May.” 


Aaron Spencer 


“The process is 
moving along 
very well,” 
Spencer said. 
“Since the incep- 


tion of the idea, 
it has opened an 
extraordinary 
amount of 
dialogue. ” 
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She'll Keep job, continue at NECC 


continued from page 1 
excitedly, “I won something”. 

She assumed the ticket would 
pay about $50,000 and called Ted’s 
to say she had a winning ticket. 
The clerk who answered her call 
was somewhat skeptical and told 
her to bring in the ticket. 

She roused up her daughter, 
Kristin and 2-1/2 year old grand- 
daughter Krystal to accompany 
her. After checking the numbers, 
the clerk at Ted’s told her she held 
the sole winning ticket to the Big 
Game which was worth $42 mil- 
lion. 

More still didn’t believe she 
had won because she didn’t have 
the “bonus” number. 

He explained that the bonus 
number is only needed when a 
person has only five of the win- 
ning numbers. 

“I was totally shocked. Total 
disbelief,” she said. 

A call to the Lottery Commis- 
sion in Braintree confirmed the 
winning numbers and reality be- 
gan to set in. 

“I’m giving some of this to St. 
Monica’s Church,” she said to her 
daughter. 

“Thave a feeling Nana had some- 
thing to do with this” she said 
tearfully at the memory of her 
mother’s recent death. 

“She loved St. Monica’s.” 

The next 24 hours were a whirl- 
wind of activity which began with 
the Lottery officials instructing 
Moore to bring the winning ticket 
to Braintree on Thursday morn- 
ing. 

“I told them I knew I wouldn’t 
be able to find the place and didn’t 
want to drive down there, so they 
offered to send a limo which I 
would have to pay for,” she said. 

In Braintree, after officials veri- 
fied the authenticity of the win- 
ning ticket, Moore was told she 
was required to meet with various 
radio broadcast reporters before 
meeting with State Treasurer Joe 
Malone and the TV reporters who 
were waiting in the main recep- 
tion room. 

“Thank God for my public 
speaking classes with Linda 
Desjardins,” she said. 

“I watched the tape later and 
thought, ‘Not too bad.’” 

At this point, Moore placed a 
call to her boss at the IRS where 
she has worked for over 20 years. 
But it was not to give him notice of 
her resignation. She asked if she 
could take another week off to 
take care of some details before 
she returned to work on Easter 
Sunday. 

“I love my job,” said Moore. 

“I've always worked. When I 
was 13 years old I did volunteer 
work at the old Bon Secours Hos- 
pital” (now known as Holy Family 
Hospital). 

She explained that years later 
at the IRS she worked he way up to 
a managerial position in the com- 
puter room, and she really enjoys 
her work. 

“I'm probably the most com- 
placent person anyone has met. 
I've lived in my house all my life, 
been married to the same man for 
23 years and love my job,” she 
said. 

In addition to her job, mar- 
riage and family, she enjoys bowl- 
ing twice a week and playing bingo. 

As Moore sat with her family 
deciding what to do with this new- 
found wealth, she set down the 
first and most important rule to 
her children. 

“This money has to produce 
good,” she said emphatically. 

“I never want it to go to drugs 
or alcohol. If it does, I'll cut you 
off.” 

Moore also told her children 


Can’t Believe It 


She assumed the ticket would pay about 
$50,000 and called Ted’s to say she had a 
winning ticket. The clerk who answered 
her call was somewhat skeptical and told 
her to bring in the ticket. 

She roused up her daughter, Kristin 


and 2-1/2 year old granddaughter 
Krystal to accompany her. After checking 
the numbers, the clerk at Ted’s told her 
she held the sole winning ticket to the 
Big Game which was worth $42 million. 


that she expected them to con- 
tinue to work and to keep their 
values in place. 

“I don’t want them to take on 
an attitude that they’re a couple of 
rich kids,” she said. 

After making the donations to 
St. Monica’s, Mass General Hospi- 
tal, the VNA and other charities, 
she bought a home for her daugh- 
ter in Methuen, a condex for her 
son in Londonderry and a home 
for her brother. She also bought 
them new cars, but decided to 
keep the purple 1995 Chrysler 
LeBaron she drives. 

“I love my car,” she said with a 
big smile. 

The next step was refurbishing 
her own home inside and out put- 
ting in new windows, driveway 
and landscaping the yard which 
she said looked “shabby” for years. 

“This house is one of 10 or 20 
homes in Methuen that was built 
around 1800,” she said. 

She then gave the house to her 
brother’s children and began a 
search for a new house in New 
Hampshire for her and her hus- 
band. 

“I always dreamed of having a 
wonderful home where I could 
entertain people,” she said. 

“Our home was very old and we 
didn’t have nice furniture. It was 
just a house—a shelter where you 
came in and hung up your coat. 
We didn’t entertain except for the 
usual birthdays and christenings. 

She explained that when she 
was first married she and her hus- 
band took out a small loan to buy 
the house from.her mother, so she 
could continue to live there with- 
out the burden of the bills, and 
gave her brother $20,000 as his 
share of the sale. 

Now, she says she has found 
her dream house in Salem—a 5,700 
square foot contemporary on Cap- 
tain’s Pond set on two acres of 
land with an inground pool. 

Moore said that becoming rich 
has definitely improved her life- 
style, but there are negative as- 
pects in being a multimillionaire. 

She says she has to struggle to 
keep her identity as people now 
refer to her as “the millionaire,” 
rather than just Paula. 

She receives an overbearing 
amount of mail from strangers 
who appeal to her for money. 

“You can’t possibly help every- 
one,” she said. 

“I don’t read it anymore. I let 
my daughter take care of the mail,” 
she said. 

“Isometimes got angry at some 
of these people who claim to have 
misery,” she said. “I know the 
miseries. I’ve been there.” 

A little over a year ago, Moore 
and her daughter were horrified 
at discovering a blood soaked dia- 
per when changing Krystal. They 
soon learned that the little girl 


had a rare form of cancer where a 
malignant tumor lodged itselfhigh 
up in the child’s vagina. 

Moore and her family lived 
through the nightmare of watch- 
ing little Krystal endure chemo- 
therapy and surgery to eradicate 
the cancer. 

“You wouldn’t believe how that 
baby handled the treatment. She 
got to the point where she would 
try to swab her own arm with 
alcohol in preparation for the 
chemo.” 

Doctors at Mass General, who 
said Krystal had a 90 percent 
chance of survival, were pleased 
with the outcome of the treat- 
ment. But the five year “clean” 
period still looms ahead. 

Moore is very optimistic. 

“Seeing what that baby went 
through and knowing she survived 
was an experience I'll never for- 
get. “I’m no longer afraid to say. 
the word cancer,” she said. 

“You never believe it will hap- 
pen to you or someone you love, 
but when it does, you learn that 
there really are survivors.”. 

Moore has had to endure sharp 
criticism and hate mail because 
she continues to work. 

“Good thing I have a tough 
exterior,” she said. 

She explained that while hav- 
ing dinner out with friends one 
night, a man sitting at an adjacent 
table, who recognized her, was 
loudly criticizing and cursing the 
“son of a bitch winner who is still 
working, taking a job and a pay- 
check away from someone else.” 

Even one of her own fellow 
workers was furious at her for 
keeping her job. 

“I'm sorry that other people 
hate their jobs, but I love my job 
and I shouldn’t have to justify that 
or explain it to people.” she said. 

Moore has always been 
thoughtful and generous espe- 
cially on her job where employees 
can build accumulated time off 
for specified hours worked. 

“T’ve never been able to use all 
the time,” she said. “The policy is 
“use it or lose it.” 

There’s also a special fund 
where time can be donated to 
employees who have used all their 
hours for long illnesses or other 
needs. I’ve always donated my 
time,” she said. 

As for working extra hours, 
Moore said that as part of her 
position as manager in the com- 
puter room, it is her responsibility 


Paula Moore 


“This money has 
to produce good,” 
she said emphati- 
cally. 


to keep things running. When a 
storm was predicted for the next 
day, she would pack an overnight 
bag to be sure she would be on the 
job. 

When the last Nor’easter blew 
in, she and six other volunteers 
worked at the center through the 
night and kept the department 
running. The angry employee was 
also part of the group and vented 
his rage at her for picking up 25 
more hours of work, 

“I’m a salaried employee,” said 
Moore. “I don’t get overtime. I’m 
very dedicated.” 

She tried to reason with the 
man asking if he hated Ted 
Kennedy or Michael Jordan be- 
cause they were rich, but said he 
saw them and their lives differ- 
ently. 

She said it was a long night, but 
she used the time to make him 
understand that the money didn’t 
change her desire to work at a job 
she loves. 

The negative experiences and 
harassment have left her very cau- 
tious of where she goes and the 
people who surround her. 

Moore feels that the Lottery 
Commission should have restric- 
tions on the amount of money one 
individual can win. 

“No one person should win that 
kind of money” she said. “It should 
be divided among 6 or more 
people.” 

Managing that amount of 
money also becomes a problem. 
Her financial advisers are always 
trying to get her to invest it. 

“What for?” she asked. “How 
much more money does one per- 
son need?” 

Moore is in the process of set- 
ting up ascholarship fund at NECC 
for women who are struggling to 
return to school after raising their 
children. She said that she had to 
wait a long time until her bills 
were paid to be able to get the 
education she always wanted. 

“This is a dream coming to 
college,” she said. 

She said NECCis a great school, 
and she wants to continue her 
courses here and work toward an 
accounting degree. 

While Moore plans to continue 
to work, she is glad that her hus- 
band will not have to work long 
hours on his job any more. Just 
about a year ago, he lost the job he 
held since he was a teenager with 
an auto supply company and was 
forced to work for a competitor 
for less money with longer days. 
He has chosen not to work there 
anymore. 

“This was a blessing for him,” 
she said. “Billy is a diabetic and he 
can now take the time to get the 
proper medical attention he 
needs.” 

Her husband may also try his 
hand at his own business. She said 
he always wanted to combine a 
travel agency with a limousine 
service and ticket sales for con- 
certs and sports events. He would 
also use the business to offer work 
opportunities to friends and fam- 
ily. 

Moore was asked where she 
sees herself in 10 years. She said 
she might work until she’s 55, and 
if she has an accounting degree by 
that time, she might pursue an- 
other dream: opening a bowling 
alley. 

“I’m a lousy bowler, she said. 
“But I love bowling and all the 
people there.” 

Moore admits that becoming a 
millionaire has changed some of 
her life-style, but she wants to live 
her life simply, focusing on the 
things she has always loved: fam- 
ily, work, school, bowling and 
bingo. 


One-act plays 
by students 


he Top Notch Players of 

will present Tables and 
Chairs: An Evening of One 
Act Plays on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 8, 9 
and 10. 

The event, which was de- 
signed to showcase the di- 
recting talents of students 
at the college, will include 
four one act plays, each di- 
rected by a different stu- 
dent. 

The plays will include “So 
Tell Me About This Guy,” 
written by Dolores 
Whiskeyman and directed 
by student Twyla Heaney of 
Haverhill; “Breaking The 
Chain,” written by Michael 
Dickson and directed by stu- 
dent Dave Charest of North 
Andover; “The Interroga- 
tion,” written by Murphy 
Guyer and directed by stu- 
dent Kim DiVincenzo of 
Groveland; and “Two Boys,” 


written and directed by stu- 
dent Milo Smith of 
Merrimac. 


Performances will be at 
8 p.m. and will be held in 
the Top Notch Theater, 
which is located in the Spurk 
Building on the college’s 
Haverhill campus. 

Tickets, which are avail- 
able at the door, are $5 with 
a $1 discount for students. 


NECC chorus 


to perform 


he Chorus and Perfor- 

mance Ensemble of 
Northern Essex Community 
College will present its an- 
nual spring concert on Sun- 
day, May 4, at 2 p.m. The 
event, which is free and open 
to the public, will be held in 
the Bentley Library Confer- 
ence Area. 

The chorus will perform 
a variety of music including 
a medley from the hit musi- 
cal “Rent.” 

The concert is sponsored 
by the Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Department 
of Creative Arts and the Stu- 
dent Activities Office. 

For more information, 
call Michael Finegold, ad- 
viser, at 374-5870. 


Saturday 
courses this 
summer 


Fe those who would like 
to begin or continue 
their college education, but 
simply don’t have the time 
to attend classes during the 
week, NECC offers Saturday 
courses covering a wide 
range of subjects. 

Saturday courses for the 
summer semester begin May 
24 and include Computer 
Literacy for Health Profes- 
sionals, Developmental Psy- 
chology, English Composi- 
tion I & II, ESL Pronuncia- 
tion, ESL Translation (Span- 
ish/English), Human Biol- 
ogy, The Internet, Integrated 
/Science, Introduction to 
Personal Computers, Intro- 
duction to Sociology, and 
Personal Computer Mainte- 
nance & Repair. 

To register, or for more 
information, call Northern 
Essex Community College 
at 374-5805 or 1-800-NECC- 
123. 
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@ Omaha Police fail to 
warn campuses about 
incidents 


MAHA, Neb. The revelation that a 

serial rapist may have attacked 

women on several Midwest cam- 
puses, including two in Nebraska, has sev- 
eral Nebraska colleges warning students to 
take precautions. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University in Lin- 
coln, Midland Lutheran College in Fremont 
and Doane College in Crete alerted stu- 
dents after learning of the possible serial 
rapist from the media. 

Similarities between five campus rapes 
in four states have led police to believe a 
serial rapist may be on the loose in the 
Midwest. 

The Nebraska rapes occurred Feb. 6 at 
Union College in Lincoln and March 5 at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha. Similar 
rapes occurred in Wisconsin, Iowa and IIli- 


Higher Ed. News 


Students take rape precautions 


nois. 

Police in Omaha and Lincoln suspected a 
connection, but did not inform colleges of 
the potential danger. Lincoln Police Chief 
Tom Casady said it would have been inap- 
propriate to contact the campuses, given 
the lack of information available early on. 

Nebraska Wesleyan officials received 
information from police about a possible 
local suspect and immediately warned stu- 
dents, faculty and staff to be cautious, said 
Coleen Gowen, assistant vice president for 
university relations. 

About five years ago, the school in north- 
east Lincoln developed an alert system us- 
ing posters, e-mail and mailbox stuffers to 
warn students, faculty and staff of special 
safety concerns, Gowen said. 

Wesleyan has added another night secu- 
rity guard until school ends as a precaution, 
she said. The guards walk the campus and 
escort people from buildings to cars. 

Doane College gave its dorm students an 
informational flier with dinner Monday 
night. The bulletin included a reprint of a 
story on the related rape cases, plus a 


reminder of safety tips such as walking in 
pairs at night. 

Fliers were posted at Midland Lutheran 
College encouraging students to use the 
little-used escort service in light of the 
potential danger, according to Janet Lack, 
assistant dean of students. 

Creighton University spokesman Jim 
Nolan said the Omaha school will provide a 
description of the suspect to its safety staff 
and work with police to decide whether to 
alert students. 

Campus security at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln will provide information 
to residence hall staff members and custo- 
dian supervisors, said Ken Cauble, chief of 
University Police Services. 

UNO has no plans for extra security 
measures, said Tim Fitzgerald, public rela- 
tions manager. Since the March rape, more 
students and faculty have called for escort 
service and for the safety staff to check 
areas in the evening, he said. 

Acommittee also is analyzing UNO secu- 
rity to offer suggestions for improvement, 
he said. That report is due June 1. -AP 


Many colleges banning Cliff's notes 


@ Calling it a symbolic 
stand, they are still 
available off campus 


HESTNUT HILL — Compare and con- 

trast “Moby Dick” and the Cliffs Notes’ 

version. Herman Melville’s version: 
595 pages. Really small print. 

Cliffs. Notes version: 96 pages. Chapter 
One, two paragraphs. Melville takes that 
long just to introduce Ishmael. 

You got to admit, Cliffs Notes are tempt- 
ing, especially ifyou’re a student interested 
more in getting by in class than savoring 
great literature. 

Case in point: Amy Sullivan. Browsing 
through the Cliffs Notes display at the 
Boston College bookstore, past the pack- 
aged analyses of Shakespeare, Sophocles 
and Amy Tan, the 22-year-old admitted, 
“I’m a senior, so I don’t always read all the 
books like I used to.” 

Pennsylvania’s Villanova University re- 
cently decided to remove the temptation, 
ordering its bookstore to stop carrying Cliffs 
Notes. 

The move has renewed the debate over 


the familiar yellow paperbacks, first pub- 
lished 39 years ago and available in college 
bookstores all over. 

The Villanova decision came after a long 
debate and a petition signed by 90 faculty 
members. 

“To some extent, it’s a symbolic stand 
we're taking,” said John Johannes, Villanova 
vice president for academic affairs, “be- 
cause we know students are still going to 
get Cliffs Notes.” 

Cliffs Notes Inc. of Lincoln, Neb., which 
maintains the study guides deepen stu- 
dents’ appreciation of literature, took out a 
full-page ad in the Villanova student news- 
paper last week accusing the school of 
censorship. 

“The students ... have the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between the proper and improper 
ways to use Cliffs Notes,” the letter said. “To 
ban outright all Cliffs Notes from the Uni- 
versity Shop is an affront to the diverse 
student population that university officials 
claim to support.” 

Richard Wolfson of Montclair State Uni- 
versity in New Jersey said banning Cliffs 
Notes isn’t the answer because students 
bent on not reading a work have plenty of 
other places to turn: the Internet, for ex- 


ample. 

It’s up to the teachers to stay a step 
ahead, he said. 

“It’s their responsibility to add deeper 
meaning than even the notes can provide,” 
said Wolfson, chairman of curriculum and 
teaching. On an essay test, for example, 
“rather than ask how the characters relate 
to each other, ask how they relate to you.” 

Cliffs Notes spokeswoman, Kelly Jo 
Hinrichs said the company knows of no 
other campus that has pulled Cliffs Notes 
from its shelves after carrying them for a 
time. Many colleges, including Swarthmore, 
Bryn Mawr and Haverford, all near Villanova, 
do not stock the notes, although the nu- 
merous off-campus bookstores. do. 

“It’s not like we’re denying the fact that 
students have access to this material. It’s 
just that we don’t put our institution’s 
endorsement behind it,” said Robert Gross, 
associate dean for academic affairs at 
Swarthmore. “I'd rather have them wrestle 
with the text than succumb to temptation.” 

But he admitted: “I think I got through 
high school on Classic Comics, which were 
a step below Cliffs Notes, so I shouldn’t be 
too hasty to cast stones.” 

—AP 


Judge scolds both accused and his victim 


® Says both were wrong 
but athlete’s reaction 
made him more wrong 


ATON ROUGE, La. Former LSU bas- 
B ketball player Gene Nabors was con- 

victed Tuesday of battering a woman 
student, but the judge in the case lectured 
both students about their behavior. 

State District Judge Ralph Tyson told 
Nabors and Rasheed S. Williams they would 
have been an embarrassment to their par- 
ents. 

“I know your folks didn’t send you to 
LSU to act like this,” he said after finding 
Nabors guilty of simple battery, a misde- 
meanor. 

“You don’t have to go to college to fight 
in the street, and you don’t have to go to 
college to curse at each other,” Tyson said. 

Nabors, 20, and Williams got into an 
argument Halloween night outside 
Broussard Hall, the dormitory where LSU 


Students upset 


THENS, Ga. A student protest against 
the University of Georgia’s posses- 
sion of Indian bones turned into a 
discussion Tuesday with the faculty. 
Standing outside of Baldwin Hall with 
signs saying, “Grave robbing is not an ethi- 
cal profession,” six members of Students 
for Environmental Awareness demanded 
that the university pay to return the Indian 
remains to their tribes. 
The bones, mostly fragments belonging 
to Cherokee or Creek Indians, are housed in 
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athletes live. Both testified they had been 
teasing each other. 

Williams said she was kidding Nabors’ 
about his clothes and he chided her about 
her dark complexion. Ms. Williams said the 
argument grew heated when Nabors called 
her a whore. 

Williams said she responded by calling 
Nabors’ mother a name. 

Williams testified Nabors rushed her 
with his hands clenched and punched her 
in the left eye. 

Nabors said they approached each other 
at the same time, and that Williams tossed 
a drink on him as he neared. 

Nabors said: he threw up his hands to 
block the drink, and claimed Ms. Williams 
reached over his hands and hit him, scratch- 
ing him around his eye. 

“I did not hit her with my fist,” Nabors 
testified. 

Tyson sentenced Nabors to six months 
probation, ordered him to attend an anger 
management class and ordered him to pay 
$69 in court costs. 


The conviction will come off Nabors’ 
record if he completes the terms of his 
probation, Tyson said. 

“This was more a lack of control on your 
part,” Tyson told Nabors. “You’re not a 
criminal.” 

Although he remains on scholarship, 
Nabors, a 20-year-old: sophomore from 
Beckley, W.Va., has asked LSU for his re- 
lease so he can attend another school. Dur- 
ing the 1996-97 season, he started at point 
guard in 23 of 30 games. He averaged five 
points a game, and led the team with 72 
assists. 

Part of the reason Nabors came to LSU is 
that he has dyslexia, and LSU has a program 
for that learning disorder, defense lawyer 
Nathan Fisher said during the trial. Fisher 
said the charge against Nabors never should 
have gone to trial. ~ 

Prosecutor Tarvald Smith defended tak- 
ing the case to court. 

“They were both wrong, but Gene Nabors 
reacted in a criminal way,” he said. “You 
can’t go around hitting women.” —AP 


over stolen Indian remains 


the university’s Riverbend Research Lab. 

But David J. Hally, temporary custodian 
of the remains, said the school actually beat 
a deadline set by the Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act, which requires federally- 
funded institutions to take inventory and 
prepare to return bones and burial artifacts 
to American Indians. 

The university has contacted at least 
nine tribes, he said, who are deciding what 
they, want to do with the bones. 

“We didn’t feel like they were sympa- 


thetic to what we were saying. We’re keep- 
ing the pressure on them to make sure that 
they return the remains to the rightful 
people,” said Jim Veteto, cochairman of the 
student group. 

Veteto said the department is housing 
about 8,000 remains, but has inventoried 
only 800. 


“We don’t feel like they are working very 


hard to get prose back to the tribesi” !!s> o'1 
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Chelsea Clinton 
looks Ivy League 


EW HAVEN, Conn. - First daugh- 

ter Chelsea Clinton visited Yale 
University, attending a class on inter- 
national politics and staying overnight 
in a dormitory. 

The National Merit Scholarship fi- 
nalist arrived at the Ivy League cam- 
pus Monday, school officials said. She 
was expected to leave sometime Tues- 
day, the Yale Daily News reported. 

During her stay, Chelsea attended 
associate professor Alexander Wendt’s 
“Theories of International Relations” 
with about 100 other students at Henry 
Luce Hall, then ate dinner at a packed 
dining hall. 

Tim Conroy, Yale’s acting director 
of public affairs, confirmed Tuesday 
that Chelsea had been at the school 
overnight, but was not sure when she 
planned to depart. He said he did not 
have more details because Chelsea 
made her own arrangements. 

A senior at the private Sidwell 
Friends High School in Washington, 
Chelsea came to Yale last year during 
a tour of top universities that include 
Amherst, Brown and Harvard. She re- 
visited Harvard and Princeton last 
week. 

President Clinton and First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton met when 
they each were students at Yale Law 
School. 

The Clinton family has less than a 
week to reach a decision on Chelsea’s 
scholastic future, as most top schools 
require students to enroll by May 1. 

Harvard reportedly offered early 
admission to Chelsea earlier this 
month, along with Wellesley College, 
from which her mother was gradu- 
ated. , -AP 


Cost of attending 
Williams rises 


LLIAMSTOWN - Williams Col- 

lege trustees have voted to raise 
tuition and room and board fees to 
$29,350. 

College President Harry C. Payne 
described the $1,300 hike as the low- 
est percentage increase in recent years 
and said it underscored attempts by 
the liberal arts school to hold down 
costs. Tuition has been rising at a rate 
of 4.7 to 4.8 percent for the past three 
years. The new hike is 4.6 percent. 

Payne said a $40 million upgrading 
of the college’s science facilities also 
contributed to the boost. However, he 
said, the school with about 2,000 stu- 
dents would continue to admit stu- 
dents without regard to their ability 
to pay and to offer financial help 
based on need. 

About 40 percent of the college’s 
students get some form of financial 
assistance with the average combina- 
tion of loans, grants and employment 
totaling about $20,000, said Phillip 
Wick, director of financial aid. He said 
the college plans, to spend about $12 


. million on scholarship aid next year, 


an increase of about $1 million ate 
this year. 


BC player released: 


from hospital 


HESTNUT HILLL - Boston College 

linebacker Jermaine Monk, who 
suffered a concussion during practice 
two weeks ago and underwent emer- 
gency brain surgery, left the hospital 
for rehabilitation in his hometown of 
Cincinnati. 

Monk left Wednesday morning 
from St. Elizabeth’s Medical Center, 
where staffers held a reception. He 
flew to Cincinnati, where he’ll con- 
tinue. Monk plans ‘to return to Boston 
College this fall; but it is unclear 
whether he will be able to play foot- 
ball again. 

The 6-foot-2Monk suffered the 
blood clot in his brain on April 10 after 
the incident in spring practice. He 


‘then underwent 41 [2 hours of surgery 


to remove thie'clot. ‘aie 


—AP 
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Sera ee ee 
Osteoporosis can easily be prevented 


@ Lawrence woman 
wishes she had acted 


sooner 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


any diseases can be prevented or 
Mie before becoming serious 

health problems. Eating a nutri- 
tious meal, exercising routinely and receiv- 
ing the proper amount of rest may be all 
that it takes. 

The earlier in life an individual adopts 
these habits, the better their chances are of 
living a healthier life. 

Among the many diseases that can be 
prevented, osteoporosis is one of them. 

According to the National Osteoporosis 
Foundation, osteoporosis is a major public 
health threat for 25 million Americans, 
affecting both sexes and all age groups, 80 
percent of whom are women. 

In the United States today, 7-8 million 
individuals already have the disease and 17 
million have low bone mass, placing them 
at increased risk for osteoporosis. 

Each year, this disease causes 1.5 million 
fractures of the hip, spine, wrist, and other 
bones. While osteoporosis is a preventable 
and treatable disease, there is no known 
cure. 

Osteoporosis occurs when not enough 
new bone is formed or when too much is 
removed, or both. Women are more likely 
to contract this disease during menopause, 
when a large amount of estrogen is lost; 


this is important in maintaining bone in | 


women. And also because they tend to have 
smaller frames than males. 

L. Bishop, 59, of Lawrence, a U.S. postal 
retiree has osteoporosis of the knees, hips 
and cervical spine. She was diagnosed with 
this disease after being hospitalized for 
having been hit by a car while walking. 

Bishop believes her symptoms began in 
her early '20s with creaking knees that 
could be heard by herself and others upon 
climbing stairs or exercising. She and her 


young friends thought it comical. 
“Now,” Bishop says, “no one is laugh- 
ing.” 

If Bishop had received an early diagno- 
sis, the deterioration of her bones could 
have been altered. 

Medical tests are available that can mea- 
sure bone density safely and painlessly. The 
Bone Mineral Density tests (bmd tests) or 
bone mass measurements, use small 
amounts of radiation to determine the bone 
density of the spine, hip, wrist or heel. 

According to the National Osteoporosis 
Foundation, x-rays are able to detect breaks 
in bones, but are not sensitive enough to 
detect osteoporosis until 20 to 40 percent of 
bone mass has been lost. By this time the 
disease is well advanced. Bone Density tests 
are able to provide information on bone 
health sooner, and can detect problems 
earlier than an ordinary x-rays can. 

Once the test results are present, the 
doctor and patient can decide what preven- 
tion or treatment is best for the individual. 
Usually it consists of a calcium-rich diet, 
exercise, a healthy life-style and prescribed 
medication. 

“Is there hope?” asks Bishop, who has 
taken to gardening and just plain fortitude, 
choosing to endure the pain rather than 
jeopardizing her otherwise healthy body. 

Dr. Jason Theodosakis would say yes. In 
his newly published best-seller book, “The 
Arthritis Cure,” he says this disease can be 
stopped or reversed. But he doesn’t leave 
the patient there. He has outlined diets, 
exercises, rest , relaxation, dosages of supple- 
ments and other steps that can be of some 
value. 

Dr. Theodosakis also considers infec- 
tions to be contributory and gives an indi- 
cation that there could be a problem with 
prolonged taking of antibiotics and even 
pain killers, such as aspirin, which have the 
ability to block the immune system’s nor- 
mal functions range of motion closely asso- 
ciated with this disease. 

Bishop feels there is truth in what Dr. 
Theodosakis says. She believes her condi- 
tion is linked to her lactate intolerance 
coupled with a chronic gum infection which 
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NECC PRESIDENT David Hartleb speaks at a luncheon at Bradford 
College. 


Bradford, NECC work together 


By GEORGE R.SCIONE 
Editor 


recent luncheon at Bradford Col 
A= brought faculty, students and 

administrators from both colleges 
together to discuss the importance of 
the two schools’ relationship. 

Two ’95 NECC graduates, Jared 
Tuccolo, communications, and Mary 
Calnan, graphic design, both spoke at 
the meeting, offering their insights re- 
garding the move. 

“It was harder coming here (to 
Bradford),” Calnan, 37, said. “At North- 
ern Essex, there were more students my 
age. I had so much trouble at first, until 


has plagued her since she was a young girl. 
She has taken many antibiotics during sev- 
eral episodes of battling the infection, which 
she feels have worked to her disadvantage. 

“ There are days when the pain is excru- 
ciating,” she says, “and then there are days 
I have no pain at all, but it never lasts for 


the faculty and staff helped me with the 
transition. That’s what’s great about both 
colleges: the faculty and staff bend over 
backwards to help you.” 

Likewise, Tuccolo, 24, was glad the 
colleges have such a good connection. 

“I received a solid background in 
communications at NECC,” Tuccolo said. 
“Then I came here ready to move on even 
further into the real world.” 

Tuccolo is currently a producer at the 
River \92.5 and feels it was his initial 
work kt NECC and finishing touches at 
Bradford which got him in the door. 

NECC President David Hartleb and 
Bradford President Joe Short spoke highly 
about the colleges’ relationship. 


long.” 

The consequences of osteoporosis in- 
clude pain, disability, deformity and loss of 
independence. 

Ifyou feel you are at risk of osteoporosis, 
call your doctor or the National Osteoporo- 
sis Foundation at (202)223-2226. 


Mother plays many roles in pursuit of degree 


@ Her day is long, 
getting stressful at 
times 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


sa weary Michelle Goodhue 
A="= for the snooze but- 

ton on her radio each day 
at 5:45 a.m., her attempt is ar- 
rested by the ringing voices of her 
two daughters. 

When Goodhue, an NECC stu- 
dent gains her vigilance she ob- 
serves that Madelyn, 4, and Julia, 
2, are ready to be dressed and fed. 

Hastily, Goodhue gets her girls 
ready and performs her morning 
tasks in enough time to make her 
morning route as a special needs 
bus driver, accompanied by her 
girls. 

At 10 a.m. when the route is 
over, Goodhue has just enough 
time to eat and dress before she 
must drop off her girls at their 
aunt’s house while Goodhue at- 
tends her classes. 

In a frenzy, Goodhue manages 
to make it to her 11 a.m. class, just 
in time. 

Goodhue represents a large 
number of students at NECC who, 
in addition to classes and steady 
jobs, are faced with the tremen- 
dous responsibility involved with 
having children. 

“I’m fortunate that my sched- 
ule revolves really well around my 
other responsibilities,” she said. 

Goodhue, 26, an accounting 
major, said, “while it’s definitely 
difficult to be a student while rais- 


ing children, the support I receive 
from my husband, Jeff, my friends 
and my family help me out a great 
deal.” 

“The hardest thing about being 
a student-parent is the work,” 
Goodhue said. “I usually have to 
spend my personal time doing 
homework. But despite the 
workload, I’m content because as 
a resident of Haverhill, NECC is 
really convenient.” 

Fellow NECC student-parent 
and friend to Goodhue, David 
Carriere, agrees with Goodhue that 
school can get a little overwhelm- 
ing while raising children and 
maintaining a job. 

“You just have to hope that the 
teachers will understand,” Carriere 
said. 

Another problem Goodhue and 
Carriere share is the difficulty in 
finding day care for their children. 
Goodhue said the Little Sprouts 
day care on campus would be most 
convenient, but it’s always full. 

“If Little Sprouts was open ex- 
clusively to NECC students and 
teachers and not the entire public, 
things would be a lot easier for 
many parents at this college. For 
now, I'll just have to count on my 
family to watch my children.” 

Kathleen Bailey, a teacher at 
Little Sprouts daycare, said, “We're 
most full at the beginning of each 
semester, so parents should call a 
couple months in advance to re- 
serve spaces for their children.” 

There are, however, spaces 
available for the summer and the 
fall semesters, Bailey said. Parents 
should call right away. 

Goodhue, who is maintaining 
about a 4.0 average at NECC, de- 


scribes being a student-parent as 
“tiring, but rewarding.” 

And if being a student-parent 
did not have its rewards, Goodhue 
would not be expecting her third 
child, due Sept. 25. 


Because the pregnancy over- 
laps into the fall semester, 
Goodhue plans to return to NECC 
the following spring semester to 
receive an associate’s degree in 
accounting. 


With her degree, Goodhue 
plans to teach accounting one day. 

“Being a teacher will give me 
the summers off and that’s more 
time that I can spend with my 
children.” 
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Student goes vegetarian 


® Finds it a healthy 
change in keeping with 
her philosophy 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


decided to become a vegetarian. She said 

the decision, for her, was made slowly, 
but that her yoga classes at NECC were what 
finally pushed her to make the change. 

In the class, students learned about the 
connected energy of all living things. While 
Trupner said she had always been aware of 
this, the class brought it into focus for her. 

“It brought my beliefs to the surface,” she 
said. 

She said that she’s always leaned toward 
being a vegetarian and started cutting back 
on meats about a year ago, first cutting red 
meat out of her diet, then giving up pork, and 
finally fish and chicken. 

“People tend to think of animals as just 
living objects that they have domain over,” 
she said. 

Trupner felt that she couldn't accept that 
definition. She wasn’t comfortable with kill- 
ing animals and was also concerned about her 
health. 

“I was a vegetarian off and on for four 
years,” she said. 

This time, though, she intends to stick 
with it. 

Trupner said her concerns over health 


iz semester, NECC student Jen Trupner 


“People hake it to He an 


integral part of your life, 
but it’s just not,” she 
said. 


issues are almost as important to he as her 
moral feelings about killing animals. 

“They’re actually pretty even,” she said. 
“You don’t know what you’re eating, because 
of all the hormones and pollution. Also, I 
don’t believe its right to kill another soul.” 

Trupner said she sometimes misses a 
breaded chicken and pasta dish that she used 
to eat a lot, but is otherwise satisfied with her 
diet. 

“I enjoy being a vegetarian,” she said. 

To replace the nutrients she’s not getting 
from meats, Trupner said she eats rice and 
bean dishes, peanut butter, veggie burgers, 
and tofu. Also, she said she occasionally takes 
special supplements geared for a vegetarian 
diet. 

She said her biggest problems with veg- 
etarianism arise when she goes to restau- 
rants. 

“IfI go out to a restaurant, a lot of the time 
I can’t even get a salad without chunks of 
meat on it,” Trupner said. “Also, sometimes, 
when you ask about ingredients, people can 
be obnoxious.” 

She said restaurants staff frequently won’t 
know about ingredients, like what a soup 
base is made of, and will give her misleading 
information. Once, she said, she got sick 
because a waitress told her a soup was veg- 
etarian when, in fact, it was made with a 
heavy beef broth. 

Despite occasional problems at restaurants, 
though, Trupner said being a vegetarian 
doesn’t affect her much. 

“People expect it to be an integral part of 
your life, but it’s just not,” she said. 

Trupner feels that being a vegetarian is 
beneficial on a number of levels, including 
physical and spiritual health, moral standing 
about animal rights, and environmental and 
economic concerns. 

“It seems to me like an all-around good 
thing,” she said. 

Despite the strength of her belief about 
vegetarianism, Trupner said she would never 
pressure someone else to become vegetarian. 


@ Organic method can be 
used in several ways, but 
it’s not easy 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


Ss summer approaches, many people 
A= beginning to plant their annual 
egetable gardens, while others are 
preparing to do so for the first time. 
Barbara Rogers, at Spring Hill Garden Cen- 
ter in Haverhill, said that basic vegetables like 
tomatoes, peppers, zucchinis, summer squash, 
cucumbers, and peas grow best in new 
England’s temperate climate. 
“Those are your basic choices,” 
said. 
She said that April is still too early to be 


Rogers 


It’s time to 


planting gardens, but the perfect time to plan 
for one is coming up soon. 

“You really don’t want to put anything out 
until after the danger of frost,” she said. 

Rogers said that a good rule of thumb for 
when to plant your garden is to wait until 
after Memorial Day. She said the exception to 
that are peas, which can be planted in April. 

She said gardeners just starting out should 
stick to the basics, since exotic vegetables like _ 
asparagus are trickier to grow. 

It is also important, she said, to take proper 
care of your plants. You should always add 
cow manure to the soil, to ensure a nutrient 
rich base for the plants. Rogers said it is - 
important to fertilize and water plants regu- 
larly. 

“Try not to stress plants out by 
underwatering them,” she said. 

She said that gardeners should be pre- 
pared to spend at least a half hour each day in 


Cafeteria expands its 


@ Manager responds to 
suggestions, making for 
a more varied fare 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


stir fry. Mexican buffet. These may sound 

like the types of foods you'd have to go 
to an expensive specialty restaurant for, but 
they're also available on campus in the Corpo- 
rate Chefs cafeteria, upstairs in the Student 
Center. 

“We try to please just about all the stu- 
dents by offering a wide variety of foods,” ei 
Carleton said. 

Carleton said he rotates the menu so 
students can have different choices on a day- 
to-day basis, as well as offering numerous 
food options on each menu. 

“I write a menu cycle for five weeks, and 
every week it’s different,” he said. 

Each menu cycle is repeated once, and 
then a new one is introduced, so students can 
have a constant shift in menus, according to 
Carleton. 

The cafeteria offers what Carleton called 
exhibition bars, buffet-style foods sticking to 
a certain theme. 

These buffets range from the Mexican 
theme buffet mentioned above, to Italian 
pasta bars, to Panini sandwich bars, which are 
currently popular in California, and just start- 
ing to become a trend on the East Coast. 

In addition to the exhibition bars, Carleton 
sometimes offers themed menus for holidays 
or special events. For instance, everything on 
the menu for Earth Day somehow involved 
trees. Also, in recognition of Earth Day, the 
cafeteria donated $1 for every meal bought to 
have a tree planted in the student’s name. 

The cafeteria also hosts guest chefs from 
time to time. Two weeks ago, Mark Rathburn, 
a chef who worked on a river boat in Oregon, 
came in and prepared Northwest cuisine for 
the school. 

Carleton said he tries to do something 
special, like a guest chef, every few months. 


Piss with red sauce. Fresh Chinese 


Many people are included in the blan- 


ket term vegetarian. Some have given up 
animal products entirely; others exclude 
only red meat from their diet. Some have 
altered their entire lifestyle; for others it is 
merely a nutritional consideration. Within 
vegetarianism, there are a number of im- 
Bere: gre te oh 


aan ne ere. 


He said that the cafeteria doesn’t doalotof t 
focused ethnic foods, aside from specialevents 1 
and the exhibition bars, but that many differ- 
ent varieties of ethnic food are mixed into the 2s 
menus. Ba 

Carleton also takes special dietary needs. 
into account when writing the cafeteria menus. %c 

He said they offer a number of vegetarian © p 


entrees. Zs 
“We try to offer at least four a week,” 
Carleton said. h 


Surprisingly, Carleton said, the vegetarian 
entrees sell as well as anything else. 

“The vegetarian ones are real popular with. t 
the students,” Carleton said. “There’s quite a 
vegetarian crowd on campus.” tl 

He said he also tries to offer at least four tl 
“heart-healthy” entrees each week. According 


Vegetarians Come 
products and by- ‘products, though some 
still use honey. This i is the strictest form 
vegetarianism. > > an: 
A pure vegan will use no animal product: 
whatsoever. Not only is the vegan diet ar imal- u: 
free, but cosmetics, householdcleaners, shoes _ 
_ and clothing, darn skiney 69 Khe 


th 


eir gardens, weeding and caring for the 
plants. 

A well cared for garden should yield more 
than enough produce to feed a family for the 
summer, Rogers said. 

“You generally end up with more veg- 
etables than you know what to do with,” she 
said. 

For those who care about eating organic 
produce, organic gardening can be a very cost- 
effective way of maintaining an organic diet 
in the summer months. 

“With organic gardening you're not going 
to get any chemicals in your plants,” Rogers 
said. 

However, organic gardening is much more 
difficult than gardening with chemical fertil- 
izers and pesticides. Rogers said organic gar- 
deners face a much harder task in warding off 
insects and other parasites. 

“It’s a hard tackle without chemicals,” she 


said. 

The Spring Hill Garden Center, and most 
other garden shops, carry a number of or- 
ganic pesticides to help people grow organic 
produce. These range from hot pepper spray 
and garlic powder to deter insects and birds, 
to a fox urine compound designed to ward off 
small mammals. 

“There are a lot of different types of prod- 
ucts that you can use for organic gardening,” 
Rogers said. 

She did warn that even people who choose 
to use chemical pesticides should be sure that 
the products they use are labeled “for veg- 
etable use.” Otherwise, they could put danger- 
ous poisons on their plants. 


Although Rogers said a garden is hard 
work, she also said it was a rewarding sum- 
mer hobby that many local residents can 
enjoy. 


; hutritional options 


to Carleton, the “heart healthy” items are 
most popular with faculty and staff. 

He said they also try to offer a well-stocked 

2 Salad bar, which seems to appeal to students 
6 and faculty alike. 

A new shipment of produce comes to the 
cafeteria every three days, so things stay 
pretty fresh. So far though, Carleton said, the 
spring fruits have not been great. 

“The fruit really hasn’t come around yet,” 
hesaid. “We're still getting poor quality fruit.” 

He said he expects that to change soon. 

A fresh fruit bar is offered every morning, 
to complement the salad bar offered at lunch. 

He said his biggest surprise on the menu 
this year was how popular the hummus on 
the salad bar is. 

Carleton said a faculty member asked him 


a « 
Lacto vegetarians: Vegetarians that drink 
nd use dairy products, but have elimi- 
all other animal products from their 
Again, lacto vegetarians will frequently 
se honey and royal jelly. ; 
Ovo-lacto vegetarians: Ovo-lacto vegetar- 
no meat, but use milk and eggs. These 
> most common vegetarians, especially 


2eople who adopt vegetarianism for _ 
asons. With a stricter vegetarian diet, — 


Wel aalevne an 
A 


Starting in the 1960’s, 
and continuing today, 
there has been an in- 
creasing variety of veg- 
etarian cookbooks avail- 
able in bookstores every- 
where. A few quality 
titles include: 
“The Moosewood Cook- 
book;” 
“The Vegetarian Epi- 
cure,” by Anna Thomas; 
“Cooking What Comes 
Naturally,“ Nikki 
Goldbeck; and 
“The Forget-About-Meat 
Cookbook,” Karen Brooks 
Several of these books, 
such as the Moosewood 
Cookbook and the Veg- 
etarian Epicure are out 
in several volumes, offer- 
ing expanded recipes. 


to add hummus, and he agreed to try it, but 
didn’t expect it go well. Now, he says, they go 
through almost as much hummus as any- 
thing else on the bar, and it has become one 
of the more popular items. 

Carleton said he is always open to sugges- 
tions from students and faculty. 

“I'll try it out for a week. If it’s popular, I'll 
keep it, if it’s not I'll discontinue it,” he said. 


it is often difficult, sometimes even impos- 
sible, to maintain proper nutrition. 


In addition to these subgroups of ‘pure’ 
vegetarians, many people have limited veg- 
etarian diets in which they eat fish, but no 
other meats, or restrict themselves to fish 
and fowl and eat no red meat. People | 
generally do this for health reasons, as" 


-opposedtomoralones..  § 


get the garden ready 


Local farm 


specializes 


in all natural foods 


@ Fresh fruits, vegetables 
and baked goods can be 
found at Tendercrop 
Farm 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Impulse Editor 


ale Hull looks right at home in 
Tendercrop Farm, a specialty grocery 
( ; store on Rte. 1 in Newbury. 

And she should. Her brother, Matthew 
Kozazcki founded the farm almost ten years 
ago, and since then, three other siblings have 
come on board to help run the place. 

“Part of it was childhood dreams,” Hull 
said. “Part of it was what the business pushed 
to do. The business sort of grew on its own.” 

Tendercrop Farm specializes in natural, 
whole foods. They grow most of the produce 
themselves, and also grow flowers, run a 
bakery and butcher shop, and offer a selection 
of natural and gourmet foods ranging from 
organic pasta to hormone-free milk. 

“We grow all of our vegetables in the 
summer,” said Hull. 

She said they grow their own raspberries 
and strawberries, too, which are for sale in the 
store, or you can go out and pick them your- 
self. 

Hull said they are currently planting for 
this year’s growing season. They should have 
an early harvest in June, and then the bulk of 
their produce will come in between July and 
October. 

“We did have carrots for Thanksgiving 
once,” Hull said. 

Tendercrop Farm offers most of the foods 
you would find in a normal grocery store, only 
with far fewer artificial additives. 


Hull said that Tendercrop’s customers ap- 


preciate being able to get natural foods. 

“I think basically people like to get fresh 
food,” Hull said. “The trend now is to have a 
whole food diet, rather than a lot of processed 
food.” 

In addition to the produce grown on site, 
Tendercrop bakes its own breads, pies, cook- 
ies and other goodies. They also make several 
varieties of sauces and dips on-site. 

Tendercrop also carries many local foods, 
including jams, jellies, and maple syrup. Hull 
said the maple syrup is very popular. 

“We carry a lot of things that are not mass- 
produced,” she said. “Most of our shoppers 
have a real commitment to local things.” 

On top of the groceries, Tendercrop does a 
fairly large business in dried flowers. Hull said 
they grow all their own flowers, then dry 
them and make wreaths and other arrange- 
ments, in addition to selling the dried flowers. 

They also sell candles and a few craft goods 
for people who make their own dried floral 
decorations. 

“I think people like to shop here because 
they can get everything they need,” Hull said. 


‘“Part of it was childhood 
dreams,” Hull said. “Part 


of it was what the busi- 
ness pushed to do. The 
business sort of grew on 
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By MIKE MCINTYRE 
Staff Reporter 


at “Eight Heads in a 
Duffel Bag” lacks in 
steady humor is made 


up by Academy Award-winner Joe 
Pesci and his acting intensity. 

Staring in such organized-crime 
films as “Goodfellas” and “Casino,” 
Pesci brings the experience of play- 
ing a no-nonsense mobster to 
“Eight Heads,” adding a comic 
twist. 

Pesci’s character, Tommy 
Spinelli, has two days to deliver 
eight human heads to the Mafia 


Lorviaines FY 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Joe Pesci carries this film 


@ ‘Eight Heads’ falls short despite the film’s wild ending 


kingpin of San Diego. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the duffel bag con- 
taining the heads is accidentally 
switched on the airplane. 
Charlie (Andy Comeau) is a 
medical school student on his way 
to San Diego to meet his 
girlfriend’s parents. Like Spinelli, 
he falls victim to the bag switch. 
Trying to recover the unique 
cargo, Spinelli tracks down Ernie 
and Steve, played\by David Spade 
and Todd Louiso. They are room- 
mates at med school with Charlie. 
The chemistry between Pesci, 
Spade and Louiso is superb. Being 
the tough-guy, Spinelli starts to 


torture the wisecracking Ernie and 
the timid Steve. The roommates 
claim that they don’t know where 
Charlie is staying for spring break. 

These scenes are humorous 
with Spinelli towel-whipping and 
hanging and swinging the duo 
upside down by their ankles. 

Meanwhile Charlie is full of 
anxiety trying to impress his girl- 
friend, Laurie (Kristy Swanson). Her 
parents, Dick and Annette Bennett 
(George Hamilton and Dyan Can- 
non), are not particularly fond of 
Charlie at first. 

Charlie and Laurie finally dis- 
cover the problem concerning the 


Movie Review 


duffel bag when they get to Baja, 
Mexico. They must keep the whole 
thing a secret from Dick and 
Annette. 

Being an alcoholic, Annette 
mistakenly finds out what’s in the 
bag and all hell breaks loose. 

When Spinelli, the college 
roommates, the Bennetts, and 
Charlie all encounter each other 
to trade the duffel bags, pandemo- 
nium occurs. 

The movie’s plot is unique. 
“Eight Heads” isn’t like a predict- 
able switch film. There is plenty of 


conflict and a nice flow that keeps 
the audience interested. 

Besides Pesci, the cast is loaded 
with talent, featuring Saturday 
Night Live alumnus David Spade, 
Academy Award nominee Dyan 
Cannon, and George Hamilton. 

Unfortunately, the humor is 
what keeps it from being consid- 
ered spectacular. The first three- 
fourths of the film contains scenes 
that would make someone grin 
rather than laugh out loud. 

Seemingly all the funny lines 
are bunched together rather than 
evenly dispersed in the script. 

All of a sudden, the last fourth 
of the movie turns to Jim Carrey- 
like humor to make up for lost 
laughter. This humor should have 
been placed evenly throughout the 
script. 

Save your money and wait til it 
comes out on video. 


Eigse AB Piymouth Neon eit, today’s the day. If you're a recent college 


Haverhill 


372-3280 


Srad or will be soon (cross those fingers), you can get $1,400 of f on a Plymouth 
Neon or finance one at 3.9 percent APR with a $400 cash allowance: Wheoal 
That’s postage for 4,375 reammes. For more info, stop by your friendly Plymouth 


Dealer, punch in www.plymouthcars.com or call us at 1-800-PLYMOUTH, Ext. 200. 


Tired, stressed out, 
not enough time to 
do all you have to? | 


$400 


College Grad Cash 
for Those Eligibie 


$1,400 


Totai College Grad 
Savings 


$1,000 + 


incentive 


Then call: 
or 
3.9% + S400 


Annual Percentage College Grad Cash 
Rate for Those Eligibie 


Danielle Plante- 
ealy 


Specializing in Professional 


One clever idea after another. That’s Plymouth. 


Word Processing Services 


508 / 373-7415 


*$1,400 incentive includes $1,000 cash back on new stock plus $400 recent college graduate cash allowance (see Dealer for details). 
122 Klondike Avenue 2 pment. 


3.9 percent financing for qualified buyers in lieu of $1,000 cash back. Vehicle shown with optional equi: 
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Ret ean cs ato Sai PEGE CORE ANTM OU aie 
Special effects save ‘Anaconda’ 


@ Anaconda, has 
an incredible cast 
of characters 


By BETHANY REVAL 
Staff reporter 


G66 Anaconda,” a breath taking 
suspense thriller, is guaran- 
teed to have you on the edge 

of your seat with eye catching 

animatronics and special effects 
that will keep you hooked until 
the credits roll. 

The film by Luis Llosa has a 
dynamic cast ranging from a 
former academy award winning 
actor (Jon Voight) who plays Paul 
Sarone; a snake hunter who lives 
and works on the Amazon River, 
to a relative unknown (Owen Wil- 
son) who plays Gary, a sound mixer 
from a documentary film crew in 
search of finding the legendary 
Shirishama Indians. 

Jennifer Lopez (who most re- 
cently starred in “Selena”) plays 
the director of the documentary 
who is not only looking for the 
Shirishama Indians, but is also in 
search of her big break. 

Other cast members include; 
Eric Stoltz (“Fast Times at 
Ridgemont High,” “Mask”) who 
plays the head anthropologist 
Steven Cale. 

Ice Cube (“Boyz in The Hood,” 
“Higher Learning”) plays camera- 
man Danny, Kari Wuhrer (“The 
Crossing Guard”) plays production 
manager Denise Kalberg, and 


Jonathan Hyde (“Richie Rich,” 
“Jumanji”) plays the arrogant nar- 
rator of the documentary. 

The plot is pretty intense. In 
the first few minutes, a snake 
poacher commits suicide (we later 
learn that an anaconda was on the 
prowl and the poacher thought he 
was coming for him.) 

We then catch up with the film 
crew in search of Shirishama Indi- 
ans. A few minutes into their jour- 
ney they find a man on a deserted 
ship who needs their help desper- 
ately. 

The man on the boat is Paul 
Sarone, a charming, yet mentally 
unstable man who befriends the 
crew using his knowledge of the 
Amazon River. 

Trusting Sarone, the crew fol- 
lows his directions and head down 
the river in search of the Indians. 
However, the crew does not yet 
realize that Sarone has his own 
motives. 

He is a snake hunter, a hunter 
of the Anaconda, a man-eating 
snake that no-one had ever cap- 
tured alive. He wants to catch one— 
BAD. Although he swears that he 
knows where the Shirishama Indi- 
ans live, he takes this crew on a 
journey far away from the Indians 
and closer to the Anaconda. 

Eventually they spot the snake, 
and Sarone convinces Gary, a mem- 
ber of the crew to try to capture it. 
Sarone persuades him that the 
Anaconda could make them close 
to $1 million and famous for film- 
ing the escapade. 

Although the rest of the crew is 
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JENNIFER LOPEZ takes aim at a giant Anaconda, while Ice Cube is hoping her aim is on 


target. 


weary, Sarone becomes obsessed 
and mentally fixed on finding the 
snake. They find the Anaconda, 
and try to lure it with bait; how- 
ever, the snake (a really smart 
snake) realizes the bait is dead, 
gets angry and with its thrashing 
tail knocks people off of the boat. 

What the plot lacks, the bril- 


liant special effects make up for. 
Sony Pictures Imageworks digi- 
tally created two snakes in addi- 
tion to the few live Anacondas 
that appear in the film. 

One of the digitally created 
snakes is 27 feet long, the other is 
40 feet long. Being that the snakes 
are computer generated images, 


they actually look and move like 
real-live snakes. 

To look at the snake, you be- 
lieve that you are looking at a real 
anaconda. That’s what pulls the 
audience and the movie together. 

The special effects are fantastic 
and carry the film to slithering 
excellence. 


“Grosse Point’ is one 
funny, intense film 


@ John Cusack 
writes, acts in new 
hit comedy 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Staff Reporter 


T= a hitman, a high school 
reunion, anda rekindled love 
and you’ve got “Grosse 
Pointe Blank,” a ‘90s romance with 
a twist. 

John Cusack stars as Martin Q. 
Blank, a professional hitman who 
decides to attend his high school 
reunion and do his final “job.” 
Martin ventures back to his home- 
town of Grosse Pointe, Mich. to 
find that not only has he changed 


Movie Review 


in the 10 year span, but so did his 
previous environment. 

In Grosse Pointe, Martin meets 
up with his long lost love, Debi, 
played by the English actress 
Minnie Driver. Debi is the girl that 
Martin stood up at the prom 10 
years earlier. 

And if that’s not enough, 
Martin’s arch-rival, Grocer, played 
by always hysterical Dan Aykroyd, 
is there to finish Martin off. 

“Grosse Pointe Blank” is a black 
comedy dealing with the pressures 
of change and the rekindling of 
love. Martin, burnt out by his pro- 
fession and lacking the one stable 
thing in his life, seeks to win Debi’s 
heart again. 


Debi plays the scorned lover 
who is bewildered by Martin’s ar- 
rival and her old feelings of hatred 
are replaced by forgiveness. 

Though his absence from Debi 
is long, Martin realizes she is his 
true love. The problem occurs 
when Martin’s past and present 
collide. His last “job” is to kill 
Debi’s father and feelings for Debi 
and his resentment of his job play 
around with Martin’s mind. 

“Grosse Pointe Blank” is.an ex- 
cellent movie. Cusack and Driver 
have an incredible chemistry to- 
gether on screen which adds to 
the film’s success. Ellen’s Jeremy 
Priven is great as Martin’s high 
school buddy, and Aykroyd as a 
hitman is hysterical. Joan Cusack, 
John’s real life sister, plays the 


ditzy assistant to Martin and adds 
more charm to this film. 

Backed by a strong cast, funny 
storyline and an incredible 
soundtrack featuring the Violent 
Femmes, the Specials and the 
Clash, this is a real “hit.” 


Can a hitman 
go home again? 


i File photo 
JOHN CUSACK stars in a new 
offbeat comedy. 


‘Chasing Amy’ proves Kevin Smith’s best film yet 


@ New film even 
funnier than 


director’s last one 


By KIMBERLY DIVINCENZO 
Staff Reporter 


irector Kevin Smith who 
D brought us “Clerks” and 

“Mallrats,” brings us the 
last and the best of the trilogy, 
“Chasing Amy,” starring Ben 
Affleck, Jason Lee and Joey Lauren 
Adams. 

Holden (Affleck) is a comic book 
creator who falls in love with a 
woman in the same field (Adams), 
who has been a lesbian up until 

> now. 

The two attempt to have a rela- 
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tionship despite the disapproval 
from Holden’s best friend (Lee). 
This film is as funny as Smith’s 
previous work due to Smith’s off- 
beat and sometimes raw sense of 
humor, but unlike its predeces- 
sors, “Chasing Amy” has an in- 
tense, emotional side as well. 
There is a lesson to be learned, 
and Smith forces viewers to think 
and reevaluate their convictions. 
Although three actors appeared 
in Smith’s second film, “Mallrats,” 
the chemistry between them in 
“Amy” is even stronger. The chem- 
istry really makes the relation- 
ships intense and believable. 
Adams gives her strongest per- 
formance yet as Alyssa. Her char- 
acter has seen and done things 
that most couldn’t even imagine 
and requires more acting than her 


purely comical roles in films like 
“Dazed and Confused.” 

Affleck’s acting abilities shine 
through in this movie in a way.we 
weren't able to see earlier. His 
character is in love, but can’t get 
past his hang-ups. Affleck is able 
to give a more intense and dra- 
matic performance, and he and 
Lee compliment each other well. 

Lee is a great actor and does a 
terrific job with his character 
Banky, who is basically the same 
as his character Brodie in 
“Mallrats” only a little more in- 
tense. He is still has the same 
unique outlook and strange sce- 
narios to humor us with.-Lee is 
funny and brings his repressed 
character to life. 

A Smith film wouldn’t be the 
same without the comic duo Jay 


(Jason Mewes) and Silent Bob 
(Smith). This time around the duo 
is more realistic and they provide 
the missing piece to the puzzle. 


: Advantage 
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“Chasing Amy” is the best Smith 
film yet and well worth the $7.25. 
It gives a new meaning to the 
phrase, “love has no boundaries.” 


The best time 
to learn more 
about the 


ri 


Advantage 

in your major 
is now. 
Why not stop 
by to see us in 
Room C 310 
or call us at 
508-374-3722. 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


Now THAT SENDING A 
WAS COOL, |CLONED SHEEP 


NOW THAT WouLD 
BE VERY CooL. 


SENDING A 
MAN To THE 


Shay 
Sullivan 


Support area FM 
fringe stations 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ecently FM radio celebrated 

its 30th birthday. It’s hard to 

believe that radio as we know 
it was born so few years ago. 

Howard Stern, 94.5 and all the 

other entertainment moguls that 
dominate the airwaves, do so in an 
entertainment industry that is less 
than half the age of the movie busi- 
ness. 

The radio story plays out sort of 
like the 8-track saga. 

Eight-tracks were a great start, 
but were instantly disposable the 
moment tapes hit the scene, as were 
those with the arrival of CD’s a couple 
of years after that. 

The same was true for AM radio. 
AM was the first frequency to fre- 
quent American radio, but lacked 
the versatility necessary for today’s 
musical interests. 

So, like Nintendo, vinyl and bell- 
bottoms, AM was fossilized and now 
serves as a source for only the most 
‘die-hard of weather and sports fans. 

Now we come to the late 90s. 
Radio syndication has left the indus- 
try bland and boring. 

Stations like Kiss 108 and 94.5 
replay the same stale tunes over and 
over again. 

At the same time partaking in 
marketing schemes that leave no 
room for personal creativity on the 
part of the DJ’s. 

The sad truth is that today’s com- 
mercialized radio sucks, but there is 
a ray of hope. 

If you were listening to 88.9 last 
week then you probably heard the 
Emerson DJ’s soliciting money from 
the greater Boston area. 

If you did, I hope you responded 
with a donation. 

Those students put on a better, 
livelier, and more creative show than 
any one else in the area. 

They feature everything from live 
jazz bands to the hip-hop show Rock- 
ers: a rap and reggae explosion with 
all of the freshest tracks, new and 
old. 

FM is suffering a mid-life crisis, 
and stations like 88.9, 101.7, and 91.5 
offer up a solution. 

Put DJ’s back to work. Make them 
hunt for great jams, instead of mind- 
lessly putting cd’s into a machine in 
a predetermined order. 

DJ’s at the fringe stations have to 
work a lot harder for attention, and 
it probably does them some good. 

Hopefully their excellence in di- 
versified entertainment will set an 
example for the rest of the pack. 

Besides, you’re never going to be 
the 94th caller. It’s unlikely that you'll 
ever get tickets to squat, and so you 
might as well not waste time with 
their repetitive programming. 

Try surfing the airwaves a little 
and you might be surprised at what 
you find. A rare gem can be found 
every few decimal points or so. 

The influx of alternative stations 
and the continued quality of pro- 
gramming like NPR are a testament 
to how far radio has gone in such a 
short time. 

The entertainment industry is as 
predictable as New England weather, 
so who knows how long FM will 
Teign over the air waves. 

Eventually we may even get a 
whole new frequency to peruse. 
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Top Notch Preview 


One act plays open 
May 8 at 8 p.m. 


By YESENIA GIL 
Staff Reporter 


rain candy, believers and skep 
B tics, ex-lovers and women dish- 

ing about life and guys. Sound 
exciting? 

This is the gist of what you will 
experience when you enter the realm 
of the theatre on the third floor of 
Spurk building. 

The Top Notch sponsored one-act, 
student directed plays will feature a 
wide range of whimsical, modern one- 
acts that will tickle your funny bone as 
well as allow you to relate to one of the 
characters. 

The characters will run the gamut 
from an eccentric, chain letter pushing 
couple to jealousy between ex-lovers. 

The directors include Milo Smith, 
who is directing a piece he wrote titled 
“Two Boys” about a young man trying 
to gain the courage to ask a girl out and 
the wacky results thereof. 

“The Interrogation,” directed by Kim 
DiVincenzo, exposes the feelings of ex- 
lovers who discover each has moved on 
with life after the breakup. 

Twyla Heaney will direct a one-act 
about two young women who are remi- 
niscing about life and pondering about 
guys in “So Tell Me About This Guy.” 

An oddball, chain letter pushing 
couple try to convince their neighbor 
to continue the process in “Breaking 
The Chain,” directed by Dave Charest. 

Working with the student directors 
will be actors Mark Morrison, Christy 
Noyes, Marie Helene Renaud, Liz Burns, 
Donny Mustafa, Tonya Lwowski, Cheri 
Thunstrom, Bill Burns and Jeremy 
Stevens. 

The one-act plays will open on May 
8 at 8 p.m. and run until May 10. 
Admission is $4 for students and se- 
niors, $5 for the general public. 


GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


To MARS... 


TS ONE 
SMALL STEP 
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IN SPACE, NO ONE 
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HI,MOM. WHAT'S 
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Leary and Roddenberry: lost in space 


@ Dreams of space 
travel can now be 
realized: for a price 


ADRID, Spain — The ashes of 

Star Trek creator Gene 

Roddenberry and LSD guru 
Timothy Leary rocketed into the cos- 
mos on Monday in the world’s first 
space funeral. 

The sci-fi dream of a space funeral _ 
and Leary’s desire for one last trip _ 
became reality when a rocket carrying 
their ashes and those of two dozen 
other space enthusiasts blasted into 
orbit. 

“It was a kind of a culmination of 
Gene’s dreams and visions. It was grati- 
fying to see,” Majel Roddenberry, widow 
of the “Star Trek” creator, told The 
Associated Press after watching the 
launch on television. 

A white Lockheed L-1011 airplane 
lifted the Pegasus rocket over the Ca- 
nary Islands off the coast of northwest 
Africa. It dropped the rocket at 30,000 
feet (9,150 meters). Seconds later, the 
rocket blasted off, leaving a trail of 
white smoke in the cloudless sky. 

The 24 “ashtronauts” traveled in 
lipstick-size aluminum capsules. The 
capsules accompanied the rocket’s 
main payload, the first Spanish-de- 
signed and built satellite, which will 
conduct scientific research. 

The remains, which will trail the 
satellite in an orbit 300 miles (480 
kilometers) above the Earth, represent 
three generations of America’s involve- 
ment in space. 

Among those whose ashes were on 
board: 

Krafft Ehricke, a former Nazi rocket 
scientist who worked for the United 
States after World War II. 

Princeton University physicist 
Gerard O’Neill, a proponent of space 
stations. 


Trek series in the 1960s, a sequel and a 


Benson Hamlin, who worked on 
NASA’s moon mission for Boeing, the 
Seattle-based airplane manufacturer. 

Katsuya Stephen Ata, a New York City 
boy who died at age 5 of undisclosed 
causes. He loved the stars. 

Leary, a former Harvard professor 
and LSD guru who told young Ameri- 
cans in the 1960s to “turn on, tune in 
and drop out,” was best known for his 
exploration of inner space - the mind - 
through hallucinogens. 

But Leary also believed in exploring 
the cosmos, said Carol Rosin, a friend 
who watched the launch at Maspalomas 
Space Station on Grand Canary Island. 

When Leary was dying of prostate 
cancer last year, he told Rosin: “I want 
you to get me into outer space.” Rosin 
checked with NASA and with military 
officials, who steered her to Celestis Inc. 
of Houston. 

“We were sent a kit with a videotape. 
When Timothy saw the re-entry into the 
Earth’s atmosphere, when he saw that 
burst of light when the rocket vapor- 
ized, he was literally jumping up and 
down in his wheelchair,” Rosin said. 

The company charges $4,800 to 
launch 0.2 ounces (5.7 grams) of cre- 
mated remains, which families sift into 
the vial and drop in the mail. 

Each capsule is inscribed with the 
person’s name and a personal message. 

Leary’s vial read: “Peace Love Light 
YouMeOne.” 

Roddenberry had turned to writing 
about space travel, spawning the Star 


series of films, after failing to launch a 
career in the space industry, Mrs. 
Roddenberry said. He died. in 1991. 

“I thought after he passed away it 
would nice to realize that dream,” Mrs. 
Roddenberry said. 

His fans, who meet at Star Trek con- 
ventions across the United States, think 
space funerals are the future, she said. 

“The one I will go on is when they 
shoot it straight up,” Roddenberry said. 
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THAT WAS VERY ™... MAY I OFFER 
KIND OF YOUTO YOU ALITTLE 
* HELP WITH MY 


AHHH...THERES NOTHING BETTER 
THAN A FINE CIGAR FROM CUBA. 


‘ 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

Don’t believe everything you hear; 
make sure to check sources and facts. 
Work at staying debt free. There may be 
a confining relationship which has been 
on your mind for some time. Give your- 
self some breathing space to think about 
which approach you want to take. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

This week may bring a difficult prob- 
lem. Keeping your perspective will help 
you to hold your temper and avoid any 
unnecessary blowups for such trivial 
problems. Later, you may feel a bit un- 
sure of your next step,. Give it time and 
it may take care of itself. 

GEMINI: (May 22 -june 21) 

- Love is in the air this week. It’s quite 
possible that you may find yourself in 
the midst of a new and exciting relation- 
ship, or finally seeing a romantic possi- 
bility which has been right under your 
nose. If you already have a committed 
sweetheart, the sparks are going to fly. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Moderation in your lifestyle is the 
key to making it this week. Spending 
time with children will keep your feet on 
the ground and possibly see things in a 
different way. Your craving for some- 
thing new and exciting may have a nega- 
tive effect on what you hold dear. 

LEO: (July 24 - August 23) 

Old memories may be stirred up this 
week, and you may have a hard time 
putting your finger on just why this is so. 
Try to explore your feelings to the best of 
your abilities, and make an effort to look 
for the silver lining in that cloud over 
your head. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

Your energies are magnified during 
the week, but be careful just how you 
use the power. Don’t use this energy for 
destructive ends, or else you may find 
these negative vibes coming back to 
haunt you, twofold. The weather, oddly 
enough, may have a rejuvenating effect 
on you. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 
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MAY 1 BE OF 
ASSISTANCE, 
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ER. ISN'T 
THIS GOING TO 


Take into consideration those things 
which you value most and put your 
energy behind it. Use your financial re- 
sources responsibly. Attending to de- 
tails about money will save you from 
wasting time and money later on. An 
opportunity for wealth has strings at- 
tached. 

SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 
This week you may be inclined to take a 
deep look at your philosophical approach 


to life. It may be time to shift your long, 


held views in order to come up to date 
with your maturity level. Accept any 
praise coming your way about a job well 
done, but don’t let it go to your head. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
cember 21) e 

There may be anxieties just beneath 
the surface which wreak havoc on your 
physical and mental health. Look to posi- 
tive long-range plans in order to subdue 
your anxiety. Take changes in stride and 
you will see that something new may 
just suit you better. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
20) Compassion and flexibility is essen- 
tial during the week. It may be hard for 
you to watch someone you care for wal- 
lowing in self-pity, but there isn’t much 
you can do about it. The way you ap- 
proach solutions to a problem may not 
be the way others do. Set your sights on 
the future. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 19) 

A more assertive approach in the 
workplace will win points with someone 
higher up who is watching you. Main- 
tain your cool and co-workers will be 
impressed also, If the information com- 
ing to you seems confusing, take time to 
analysis everything before deciding any- 
thing. 


PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

Don’t undertake a project this week 
that you are not able to do properly. Look 
for relaxing times ahead, as the semes- 
ter will come to a close all too soon. A 
great summer looms just ahead 
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rT AM A BIT 
HUNGRY / )( TURKEY, TUNA SALA 
HAM AND CHEESE! 


THAT'S VERY 
SWEET OF You! 


IF YOU MAKE ALL OF IT 
INTO A SANOWICH... YOU 
WON'T HAVE TO DIR 

A LOT OF DISHES / 


OOOH...THERE'S NOTHING WORSE 
THAN A SUPER-SOAKER FROM 


TOYS *A” US. 


‘Anaconda’ rules 


OS ANGELES - The giant snake 
thriller “Anaconda” kept a tight 


hold on audiences, taking in 
$12 million to remain No. 1 at the box 
office for a second week. 

The top 10 movies at North Ameri- 
can theaters Friday through Sunday, 
followed by studio, gross, number of 
theater locations, receipts per loca- 
tion, total gross and number of weeks 
in release, as compiled by Exhibitor 
Relations and Entertainment Data 
Inc.: ; 

1. “Anaconda,” Sony, earns $12 
million, 2,456 locations, earns $4,892 
average, earns $32.7 million, two 
weeks. 

2. “Liar Liar,” Universal, earns $10.1 
million, 2,910 locations, earns $3,484 
average, earns $133.5 million, five 
weeks. 

3. “Murder at 1600,” Warner Bros., 
earns $7.96 million, 2,152 locations, 
earns $,700 average, earns $7.96 mil- 
lion, one week. 

4. “The Saint,” Paramount, earns 
$7.2 million, 2,500 locations, earns 
$2,875 average, earns $41.2 million, 
three weeks. 

5. “Grosse Pointe Blank,” Disney, 
earns $4.7 million, 1,236 locations, 
earns $3,843 average, earns $13.6 mil- 
lion, two weeks. 

6. “The Devil’s Own,” Sony, earns 
$2.4 million, 2,004 locations, earns 
$1,201 average, earns $39.1 million, 
four weeks. 

7. “McHale’s Navy,” Universal, 
earns $2.1 million, 1,858 locations, 
earns $1,146 average, earns $2.1 mil- 
lion, one week. 

8. “That Old Feeling,” Universal, 
earns $2.09 million, 1,583 locations, 
earns $1,320 average, earns $13.2 mil- 
lion, three weeks. 

9. “8 Heads in a Duffel Bag,” Orion, 
earns $2.02 million, 1,555-locations, 
earns $1,302 average, earns $2.02 mil- 
lion, one week. —-AP 


Accident prompts 
union action 


OS ANGELES - Union workers 
L: the television and movie in 

dustries are campaigning for a 
14-hour limit on work days after an 
exhausted assistant cameraman fell 
asleep at the wheel of his car and 
died. 

Grueling 20-hour workdays keep 
TV and movie production humming 
in Hollywood, where the biggest fears 
are losing jobs to runaway produc- 
tion and non-union workers. 

Overtime pay is good - union work- 
ers get double-pay after 12 hours - but 
long days take a toll, resulting in 
fatigue-related accidents. A-call for 
change now follows the death of as- 
sistant cameraman Brent Hershman. 

Hershman had worked a 19-hour 
day on the film comedy “Pleasant- 
ville,” but fell asleep at the wheel 
while heading home March 6. His car 
struck a utility pole, killing him. 

The “Brent’s Rule” petition drive, 
calling for a 14-hour day on union 
contracts, has already attracted more 
than 10,000 signatures, including 
from actors Julia Roberts, Sally Field 
and director Milos Forman. 

“Working exhaustive and exces- 
sive hours has become an industry 
standard, and we all share blame for 
accepting it,” the petition reads. “Pro- 
ductions should strive to keep ex- 
hausted drivers, impaired by fatigue, 
from getting behind the wheel in- 
stead of contributing further to this 
clearly tragic situation.” 

The Screen Actors Guild endorsed 
Brent’s Rule and the Directors Guild 
of America appointed a committee to 
examine safety issues related to long 
hours. 

“The problem has to do with the 
succession of extended days: We all 
can do one 16-hour day, but when 
you do four or five, it’s beyond 
stamina,” DGA President Gene 
Reynolds said. 

Television has also stepped into 
the fray. 

“We think this is a plague right 
now,” said Bruce Doering, national 
executive director of Local 600 of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
and Stage Employees, which repre- 
sents many TV workers. 

“Pleasantville” director Gary Ross 
and producers, still shaken by 
Hershman’s death, have imposed a 
14-hour maximum workday. Hotel 
rooms and rides home are also pro- 
vided. 

The escalation of longer hours 
derives from concessions by desper- 
ate unions and endorsements by 
workers at a time when Hollywood 
was losing productions to out-of-state 
locations and nonunion crews. 

“The pressure to keep production 
in town has played a large role,” 
Doering said. 

Still, workers on some produc- 
tions said they rely on the lucrative 
overtime pay. 

“I don’t want to limit myself to 14 
hours a day. That extra five hours is 
my savings money,” said Jim Bradfield, 
an electrician on “Lois and Clark: The 
New Adventures of Superman.” -AP 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Computerized music 
to be featured May 7 


@ Students putting 
principles into practice 
in spring recital 


By JOSH DAVIDSON 
Staff Reporter 


student-arranged music recital will 

A« held May 7 at noon in Lecture Hall 

. Musical Instrument Digital Inter- 

face compositions are where Macintosh 

computers send messages to computerized 
keyboards. 

The computers are used in correlation 
with sequencing software, which acts like a 
tape recorder to record computerized elec- 
tronic messages that playinstruments. The 
software enables students to create their 
own instruments using the computer. 

Student compositions are part of the 
Music Technology Composition Course. The 
course, taught by Michael Finegold, music 
professor, was started in 1989. This is the 
first recital in the last two years. The class 
consists of eight students, but will have 
performances by as many as 12 or more 
students from previous classes. 

Individual sounds are put on a disk and 


transferred to the keyboard. The computer 
has the capacity for several different instru- 
ments and sounds. The compositions will 
last about 3-4 minutes each. All the tracks 
are improvised by the students. 

“It’s an exploration of digital sound,” 
Finegold said. 

One student, fourth semester NECC stu- 
dent Bryant Clark, was interested in the 
software. 

“I wanted to compose my own songs 
using different tracks and instruments,” he 
said. 

Clark took the preceding course, Music 
Sound and Technology, which is not neces- 
sary, but helps develop sampling techniques. 
The course teaches students how to take 
the instruments they sampled and make 
compositions out of them. It also familiar- 
izes students in recording different tracks 
and shows them the capability of incorpo- 
rating different instruments. 

Clark has been playing piano for 10 
years and plans to transfer to UMASS Lowell 
to major in music education. 

“The people in the course specialize in a 
particular sound or instrument and each 
has their own ideas,” he said. 

“The students in the course know the 
sounds they want and learn to get them on 
their own,” Clark said. 


Working to get it just right 


J. Davidson photd 
PLAN TO attend a special performance of MIDI compositions May 7 in 
Spurk Building’s Lecture Hall A. 


“= It pays to advertise 


discounts for multiple insertions and advance payment. 
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Call us at 374-3634 or fax us at 374-3740 today! 


Deadline: May 16 


Deadline: May 27 


ENROLL NOW AND ENJOY A 
HIGHER DEGREE OF SECURITY. 


Next term starts June 23rd 


Jobs requiring a college degree are 
expected to increase 39% by the year 
2005, while jobs not requiring a degree 
wil grow by only 15%*. So reserve your 
Place at New Hampshire College, and 
youll be in a good position for the future. 


FAX (603)893-6665 


“Occupational Outiook Quarterly/Summer 1992 


Financial Aid Update 
NECC Administrators Assoc. Scholarships (2) $300 | 
— Deadline: April 30 
NECC Faculty Assoc. Scholarships (1) $500 
a Deadline: May 16 : 
New England College Council Scholarships (1) $750 


John Spurk Memorial Scholarships (1) $500 
NECC Foundation Scholarships (3) $500 Deadline: June 10 


- Harold Bentley Scholarship 
Applications: Contact Financial Aid, B-21 


19A Keewaydin Drive « Salem, NH 03079 


* 


Whether you need to make up a course, want to get your 
degree more quickly, or just would like to get ahead in your 
job, check out the credit courses offered this summer at 
Northern Essex Community College. Choose from day, 
evening and weekend classes in four sessions: 


(603)893-9600 ° 


e¢ May 20—June 20 
¢ May 24-Aug 16 
¢ June 23—Aug 15 
e June 30-July 30 


Northern Essex also offers hundreds of noncredit summer 
courses in Haverhill, Lawrence, and extension sites in 
Andover, Newburyport and Methuen. Noncredit courses 
range from career growth to computers. 


Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill ¢ Lawrence ¢ Call 1-800-NECC-123 
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English professor looks 
forward to retirement 


continued from page 16 
which was designed for people 
educationally and culturally at a 
disadvantage. It was before devel- 
opmental courses were available 
at the college. The most interest- 
ing aspect of the program for her 
was that it asked for innovative 
approaches on how to teach read- 
ing and writing. 

“We did a prepared reading of 
a play for the college at large,” she 
said. “The students could feel their 
way into the characters without 
having to memorize the lines. 
People who might be shy or with- 
drawn really came into their own.” 

It is hard for anyone to remem- 
ber all the details of 30 years work, 
but Hope-McCarthy was very in- 


volved with the faculty union when 
it first started. She served as union 
president for one year, and she 
was also adviser to the literary 
magazine and to the Outdoor Club 
over the years. 

“I feel really proud of my work 
on the sexual harassment case,’ 
she said. “I was an advocate for a 
couple of students on the (Jack) 
Hess case. One thing I can say now 
is the college’s policies and proce- 
dures on sexual harassment are 
perfectly clear.’ 

Hope-McCarthy summed up her 
years of teaching saying, “teach- 
ing has been fine, wonderful, good, 
inspiring, whatever you want to 
say. It has been all of that at vari- 
ous times.” 


E. Hope-McCarthy 


“Teaching has 
been fine, won- 
derful, good, 
inspiring, It has 
been all of that 
at various times.” 


“But isn’t it nice to know one 
can do something else?” she said. 
“IT like what President (David) 
Hartleb said in his card to me. He 
said something very graceful about 
experiencing the world.” 


Nursing help 
P. Sullivan photo 


HEALTH EDUCATION Support Center staffers help 
students in the human services and health profes- 
sions at NECC’s Lawrence campus: Jane Fineberg, 
Janice Janis, Mary Hubbard, Susan O’Neill. 


Aronson wants to spend time with grandchildren 


@ continued from page 16 
will miss, there is a part of him 
that is glad to be retiring. He wants 
an active retirement and feels that, 
at 67, he is still young enough to 
do the things he enjoys. 

“I don’t want to wait to get ill to 
retire,” he said. 

Aronson has no definite plans 
for his retirement yet, but will 
remain active. He likes to play 
chess, swim, and play with his two 
grandchildren. 

In addition, he might get in- 
volved in programs at the YMCA 
and travel. He also looks forward 
to spending time with his wife of 
43 years, Miriam. There is also a 
chance that he might teach part- 
time somewhere. 

No matter what he does, there 
is one thing that is certain - he will 
look back fondly at his time at 
NECC. 

“We had some nice times here,” 
he said. 
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Transfer to Bentley and gain more of what 
today’s employers are looking for. 


Business acumen. Marketing savvy. The computer know-how 
business leaders want most. It’s no wonder nine out of ten Bentley 
students land positions in their chosen fields within six months 
of graduation, or go on to graduate school. 

Find out more. Learn about our eight business and six liberal 
arts majors, and our flexible credit transfer policy. Schedule a 
campus visit and talk with our financial aid counselors. 

Preferred application 


deadline is May 15 for 


full-time study. (Students 


are accepted on a space 


NAME 


available basis after that.) 


Part-time enrollment is 
ongoing throughout 


the summer. 


For more information ZIP 
call 617/891-2244 or e-mail 
transfer@bentley.edu. 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


PHONE 
Mail to: Bentley College 
Undergraduate Admission 
175 Forest Street, Waltham, MA 02154-4705 
E-mail: transfer@bentley.edu. 
Phone: 617/891-2244 
L 


G BENTLEY 


THINK AHEAD. STAY AHEAD. 


©1997 BENTLEY COLLEGE 


Bentley’s undergraduate and graduate business programs are accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB). 
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Demanding excellence 


® Retiring English professor 
says it’s important to require 
much of one’s students 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Contributing Editor 


done for the past 30 years, Eleanor Hope-McCarthy will 

pack her backpack, put on her walking boots and hike 
into retirement. Hope-McCarthy loves to hike, and has 
walked for miles in this country, in England and in Scot- 
land exploring the countryside. 


I nstead of preparing for classes this fall, like she has 


She loves to read, too, and enjoys the literature of 


Ireland, Russia, Africa and India, but she is hard pressed to 
explain why she became a teacher. 

“I don’t know if people grow up with the idea that I’m 
going to be a college professor or teacher,” she said. “I find 
it funny that my yearbook had predicted that I would 
become a college professor.” 

The youngest of three children, she grew up in Brooklyn 
during World War II. She remembers the war period and 
said although it doesn’t account for why she became a 
teacher, it made her think about how accidental she was. 
The shock she felt when she heard how Jews were hauied 
from their homes and sent to concentration camps to be 
killed left a deep impression on her. 

“The war was a momentous event and a personal 
revelation for me,” she said. “If my parents had met in 
Europe, and I had been born there, somebody would have 
taken a nice little Jewish girl like me and put me ina 
concentration camp. I think that was the single most 
serious thought I had as a child.” 

“That was just astonishing that history wasn’t personal. 
It wouldn’t have recognized us as individuals.” 

Nobody knows how people gain strength to deal with 
trying situations, but as a young mother with three chil- 


dren, Hope-McCarthy had to call on that reservoir of 


strength to help her cope when her first husband died from 


cancer. 

After several years she met Professor Peter McCarthy, 
math department, and started a new life with him. To- 
gether now, they are both retiring from the college. He has 
been a teacher here for 27 years. 

“We're one of the NECC romances, I suppose,” she said. 
“This is where we met and we’ve been married for 22 years. 
My first husband died several years before.” 

While modest about her own accomplishments and 
hesitant to promote herself, Hope-McCarthy has no shy- 
ness about explaining why Peter is a great teacher. 

“He is very understanding,” she said. “He works with all 
kinds of students and gives a lot of individual attention.” 

She is amazed that she has spent 30 years teaching in a 


community college, especially when she considers that .- 


when she was a student at the University of Michigan, there 
were only a couple of states with community colleges. 

“My being here is accidental,” she said. “When I was in 
college, there couldn’t have been more than California and 
Michigan that had a single or a couple of community 
colleges, so in college, I couldn’t have thought when I grow 
up, I want to teach in a community college.” 

Every teacher has an individual style, something that 
sets them apart from other teachers. Hope-McCarthy thinks 
hers is her belief in high standards and the idea that a 
college course should be worth something. She fully under- 
stands that NECC students are pulled in many different 
directions. Many work either part-time or full-time, and 
many others have families to raise. 

“] think literature is too important,” she said. “I think 
writing is too important to say you can do this in 10 
minutes. My choice is dol pretend they can do the work 
without putting in the time? think a college course should 
be worth something. Even ifa student isn’t asking for it, I’m 
asking for it.” 

Looking back in time,*she remembers how full of life 
NECC used to be when she first started teaching there. 

“You didn’t see empty classes as you do now,” she said. 
“That’s probably because there were fewer of them in the 
old high school where NECC used to be. NECC has gotten 
bigger and smaller - both. In the ‘70s there was a crunch for 
classes.” 


Pe 


Leaving soon 


File photo 
ELEANOR HOPE-McCarthy will retire after some 
30 years of teaching 


In her many years of teaching, she has taught Creative 
Writing, Poetry, English Composition I and II. A few semes- 
ters ago, she taught a Third World Literature course where 
she dealt with writings from Africa, India, the Caribbean 
and Latin America. 

“I’ve had a lot of different courses,” she said. “That has 
kept me excited about planning courses and teaching them 
to people who are hopefully excited, too.” 

Hope-McCarthy also worked in the Discovery Program 

See PROFESSOR, page 15 


Foreign languages, teaching his first loves 


@ He'll miss working, 
helping his students to 


learn 
By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


ack Aronson ended up at NECC almost 
accidentally. He lacked employment 


will say good-bye to the school he 
has taught at for all these years. 

Aronson has been teaching 
most of his life. He started out in 
a religious school in Swampscott 
before he decided on teaching at a 
college level. 

In the years he has been at 
NECC, he has taught Philosophy, 
Comparative Religion, English 
Composition, Linguistics, Italian 


vocation that has meant a lot to 
him. 

“Helping people learn, to do 
something successfully, is a unique 
experience,” he said. “Unique” is 
also how he describes NECC. 

“This is more then just bricks 
and mortar. This is an institution 
of people who genuinely care about 
the students. This is a good place 
to teach. I’ve enjoyed it,” he said. 


ment, Aronson-will miss teaching and the 
college. 

“Tl miss everything. I have friends in 
the faintenance department, secretarial 
department, and among the faculty who I 
will miss,” he said. 

In particular, Aronson will miss the in- 
formal discussion group that forms around 
the coffee machine on the third floor of the 
Spurk building. ‘ 

“We get there around seven. There used 


_ Prospects and wasn’t sure what he was anq Spanish. It is the foreign lan- J: ARONSON, Although Aronson has enjoyedhis to be quite a few of us, but now there are 
ing to do when a friend told him about a guages, however, that he enjoys etiringpro- time at NECC, he feels that it is only three or four. We discuss things both 
new college in Haverhill. He applied fora the most. fessor time to retire. important and trivial. I’ll really miss that. 


job and was hired the same day by then- 


“My first love is foreign lan- 


“There comes a time when you 


That’s one of my really fond memories,” he 


president Harry Bentley. guages,” he said. have to surrender it and let younger people _ said. 


Now, 33 years later, Aronson is on the 
verge of retirement. At the end of May, he 


Swing for the fences with UPS! 


Great Jobs ¢* Good Pay 


But if foreign languages are Aronson’s 
first love, teaching is a close second. It’s a 


e Tuition Reimbursement 


assume your position,” he said. 
Even though he has decided on retire- 


Although there will be many things he 
See ARONSON, page 15 


THESE ARE PERMANENT, PART-TIME POSITIONS ° 
We're looking for a year or better commitment 


Loaders/Unloaders: 
You'll earn $8 to $9 an hour and receive great benefits including: 


Medical,’ Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, Paid Vacations, Paid 
Holidays and on selected shifts you'll receive up to $2,000 per semes- 
ter in Tuition Reimbursement. Plus up to $700 attendance incentive . 
and $200 employee referral program. 


Work one of the following shifts: « 1:00 fo 5:30 p.m., 
© 6tollp.m, « 11 p.m.to3a.m., «3to8am, 


== geen 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 Brick _ 
Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3400 or see your UPS 
Recruiter on campus (call for days and times), at the Haverhill 
D.E.T., 80 Merrimack St., Haverhill, MA, Mondays and Thurs- 
days 2 to 4 p.m. or at the Lawrence D.E.T., 160 Winthrop Ave., 
Lawrence, MA, Tuesday through Thursday 2 to4 p.m. * 
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United Parcel Service — 


Private transportation is now available. . 
Contact UPS at 508 / 441-3400 for updated 
bus schedules and other information. 


UPS Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 


